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Its Purpose 

IN DECIDING to devote one issue of 
Foop ror THouGntT to the theme 
of world citizenship, the Editorial 
Board was influenced by two de- 
sires: to explore the various com- 
ponents of a conception which is 
relatively new in popular thinking 
and which is consequently blurred 
and uncertain in its outlines and, 
secondly, to try to translate that 
conception into terms which would 
be meaningful in actual every day 
behavior of ordinary men and 
women. We know that the world 
today is one world and a small 
world, that the advances of modern 
science have made all the inhabi- 
tants of the earth fellow-sufferers 
if the catastrophe of a third world 
war is allowed to engulf us, that 
our knowledge of human relations 
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has lagged far behind our scientific 
progress and that psychologists and 
social scientists are struggling des- 
perately to catch up. But how much 
has this knowledge changed the 
way we talk and think, the things 
we do at work or in our leisure 
time? Do we not—most of us—go 
on behaving much as we always did 

the young among us dashing 
about to dances and movies with 
the gang; playing bridge with a few 
cronies or reading escape novels; 
wanting physical security in the 
form of all kinds of insurance and 
more of this world’s goods—for all 
the world as though we were not 
sitting on a volcano? Or rather an 
atomic bomb, immeasurably more 
devastating! 

No, not all of us are behaving 
as we used to do. Some of us, who 


can remember long enough, think 
back nostalgically to relatively care- 
free days when we were untroubled 
by pangs of social conscience. We 
see groups of serious-minded young 
people who are taking initiative 
and responsibility from which we 
would have turned aside. But we 
are wondering, and those young 
people are wondering, if. we are 
doing the right things now. And if 
doing the right things can really 
make any difference to the course 
of history. Are we like flies buzzing 
about in a trap, or are we on our 
way somewhere? 

This issue of Foop ror THOUGHT 
is for those of us who are wonder- 
ers. It is unlikely that it will reach 
many of the other kind. But if it 
does, it will surely start them won- 
dering too. For we cannot claim 
to present any concise indisputable 
definition of world citizenship nor 
any neat set of rules for how the 
world citizen behaves. We have dis- 
covered, in collecting the material 
for this issue, that people who have 
been thinking hard on this subject 
have found their thoughts leading 
in different directions. These they 
have been willing to share with us. 
Though they do not often contra- 
dict each other, they lay the 
emphasis in different places; they 
dive down and come up with dif- 
ferent treasures. “Mr. Y” sees the 
hope of the future in the United 
Nations and advocates ardent, but 
patient, support of its sometimes 
faltering, often frustrated, efforts. 
Such a policy of gradualism is not 
enough for the eager souls who 
want to push on to world govern- 
ment now, who see, as the only 


practical politics today, the “art of 
the impossible.” Dr. Chisholm sees 
the only hope for the future in 
bringing up our children properly 
as world citizens. His ideas have 
aroused such wide interest that such 
a symposium would be incomplete 
without them. Mr. Moore stresses 
the need to help with the education 
of children of other lands. And so 


on. 


Its Use 

“All this is very well,” you may 
say, “but what earthly use is such 
a hydra-headed monster as you have 
produced? The ‘wonderers’ will still 
be wondering. What educational 
purpose is served by getting people 
more confused than ever?” 

The answer to that is that won- 
dering is a healthy educational pro- 
cess, that confusion is sometimes 
necessary to produce a better ar- 
rangement—of ideas as well as of 
furniture. All those who read this 
issue will probably find some of 
their own ideas confirmed and some 
new ideas to examine critically. 
Those will enjoy it most who can 
talk it over with others and argue 
about whether the U.N. is proceed- 
ing just as fast toward world peace 
as the peoples of the world are 
ready to go, about how much 
responsibility we ought to take for 
the state of affairs in Greece and 
China. In other words, we think 
this issue THOUGHT 
is good material for discussion 
groups and we hope a lot of them 
will use it even though we haven’t 
lined up a list of contentious points 
at the end of each article. (We do 
try to keep up the appearance of 
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being a magazine!) Such points 
will not be hard to find. 

On the practical side, the sugges- 
tions are many. To some, a world 
citizen is simply a good citizen of 
his own community, but being such 
a citizen is not a simple matter. 
World citizenship which begins at 
home requires sacrifices both physi- 
cal and spiritual. The experience 
of travel and contact with people 
of other nations has widened the 
conception of world citizenship for 
those who have been fortunate 
enough to have the opportunity, 
but obviously travel is not a neces- 
sary prerequisite for a world citizen. 
The sense of oneness with all hu- 
manity which is a prerequisite, can 
come anywhere and may be experi- 
enced in many ways. Some of the 
ways are described and suggested. 

It was inevitable that we should 
come to the subject of UNEsco. 
Though Unesco has often been 
criticized as being visionary and 
impractical, the activities of UNEsco 
now seem to offer some of the most 
concrete and practical opportunities 
for the exercise of world citizenship. 
Support of its efforts is one of the 
most obvious expressions of world 
citizenship, an expression in which 
Canada as a nation has been not 
more than half-hearted. 


We feel sure that any thoughtful 
group can find herein suggestions 
for action projects which the adult 
educationists tell us should always 
come out of discussion. They might 
range from starting a branch of the 
World Government Association to 
collecting books for the CCRU book 
project. We are particularly glad 
to be able to include some material 


especially related to adult education 
in other lands—a rather neglected 
field to date. 


What About Russia? 


Finally, we cannot avoid coming 
to grips with the question which 
will probably begin or end most 
discussions on world citizenship: 
what is the use of talking about 
world government or world citizen- 
ship when one large section of the 
world — Russia and the countries 
dominated by her—obviously isn’t 
interested on any terms which we 
can possibly entertain? All our 
thinking about Russia these days 
is colored by fear. Very probably 
the reverse is also true. It is easy 
to imagine how certain recent ac- 
tions in the United States, and 
even in Canada, could look men- 
acing to a Russian who does not 
think of himself as a possible threat, 
any more than we think of ourselves 
as threats, to world peace. We won- 
der why the Russians should be 
afraid of us, first because we know 
that we have no aggressive designs, 
and, secondly, because we know 
that, according to their own theory, 
our downfall is inevitable because 
the seeds of decay are inherent in 
our capitalistic system. Let us, for 
a moment, stop to wonder why we 
are afraid of the U.S.S.R. Are we 
really afraid of her physical 
strength? Russia suffered terrible 
losses in man power and resources 
in the recent war. Do we not know 
the western powers to be immensely 
stronger, especially as long as they 
have the monopoly of the atom 
bomb? If the U.S.S.R. should de- 
velop an A-bomb of her own, it is 








not unlikely that a situation would 
be created similar to that in the 
last war with regard to the use of 
gas or biological warfare, neither 
side being willing to use the weapon 
and run the risk of retaliation. Is 
fear of Russia’s physical strength 
then really reasonable, to the point 
at which we are now afflicted by it? 

We can imagine some disciple 
of Dr. Chisholm saying, “Here we 
have a perfect example of the de- 
luded creature who refuses to recog- 
nize the existence of danger and to 
prepare to meet it.” The existence 
of danger we do admit, but it is a 
different danger. We should fear 
the U.S.S.R., not for her physical 
strength, but for her ideological 
strength. Against the undeniable 
force and attraction of her ends to 
many people, even to some who 
deplore her means, where are our 
defences weakest? They are weakest 
at two points which make us ex- 
tremely vulnerable in exactly those 
quarters of the globe where the 
decision as to the future of our 
civilization may rest. The framers 
of the draft world constitution took 
account of these points in their 
deliberations when they postulated 
that “the price of World Govern- 
ment and peace is justice.” What 
are the chances, they say, that a 
minimal World Government such 
as we have in the United Nations 
could be endorsed by a working 
consent of the human race, as long 
as we ask a billion Asiatics to put 
up with Anglo-Saxon racial discri- 
mination? 

Or how can uncounted starving 
millions be made happily law-abid- 
ing by the “security” of a World 





Government which shelters them 
from aggression and war, only that 
they may tranquilly starve further? 
Only a form of world government 
which provides for an adequate bill 
of economic rights (and duties) to 
supplement and make operative our 
civil and political rights (and 
duties) and which requires the re- 
moval of all color bars and racial 
distinctions, can possibly win the 
support of the groups which are 
numerically strongest in the world 
and which are just now feeling the 
surges of nationalism. 


Even such an exponent of the 
long view and gradualism as_ the 
historian Arnold Toynbee says that 
our chance of salvation lies in part 
in finding immediately “working 
compromises (varying according to 
the practical requirements of differ- 
ent places and times) between free 
enterprise and socialism. . . . The 
unequal distribution of the world’s 
goods between a privileged minority 
and an underprivileged majority 
has been transformed from an 
unavoidable evil into an intolerable 
injustice by the latest technological 
inventions of western man.” 


Response to Challenge 


Our state of panic at the threat 
of Communism is, then, by no means 
the result of mere delusion, but we 
are looking for the remedies in the 
wrong places. We should lay the 
blame on our own weakness rather 
than on Russia’s strength. To the 
challenge which is offered by com- 
munism’s promise of economic and 
racial equality we must develop an 
adequate response or perish. It is 
tragic irony that we “Christian” 
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nations should be failing crucially 
on two points which were basic in 
the teaching of Christ; that we 
should be driven to practicing what 
we profess by the competition of an 
atheistic, materialistic society. 
Those who meet the Russians in 
international political councils agree 
that communication between ‘minds 
by means of words has completely 
broken down. There is no point at 
which you can begin to discuss, to 
reason, to hope for any comprehen- 
sion of your point of view, much 
less any concession to its validity. 
One great advantage of the work 
of Unesco* and some of the other 
specialized agencies is that, in dis- 
cussing non-political questions, it is 
sometimes possible to use words for 
the purpose for which they were 
intended—the exercise of man’s 
reasoning powers. For example, at 
the end of June, Unesco brought 
to Paris eight eminent social scien- 
tists to consider the causes of 
nationalistic aggression and _ the 
conditions necessary for internation- 
al understanding. One of them was 
Hungarian, a professor of Sociology 
at the University of Budapest and 
president of the Hungarian Insti- 
tute of Foreign Affairs. He was no 
doubt the one described by another 
delegate as speaking “as if on a 
public platform—he leaned over the 
table, his arms swinging in trudgeon 


strokes as he propelled upon us his 
appeals that we think of ourselves 
as workers.” And yet, at the end 
of the conference all cight were 
able to subscribe to a series of 
twelve propositions on which they 
had reached agreement. Surely in 
the course of their discussion some- 
thing of the nature of western 
thinking must have reached at least 
one mind behind the “iron curtain.” 
But facts are the only arguments 
which can surely be counted as 
irresistible. Only as we actually 
practice world citizenship in our 
international relations, striving for 
economic justice, breaking down 
racial barriers, can Russia under- 
stand what we mean by it, and, 
what is more important, can we 
hope to convert those areas of the 
world still open to the force of 
persuasion. To accomplish such a 
task we need moral earnestness. 
based not on a fear which is half 
guilt, but on a conviction of the 
validity of our cause and confidence 
in our resources. In Toynbee’s 
words, we need to put our “secular 
super-structure back onto religious 
foundations.” Communists believe 
that capitalism is bound to collapse; 
we believe that despotism is always 
overthrown. While we wait to see 
which is right, let us be actively 
demonstrating the advantages of 
citizenship in a free world. 


* Russia is not a member of Unesco but Hungary, Poland, Yugoslavia and 


Czechoslovakia are. 





The cover picture, for which we are indebted to the Canadian Council 
for Reconstruction through Unesco, shows a shipment of cartons of school 
supplies being loaded on a ship in Montreal, as four Montreal school-boys 
look on. Twenty thousand cartons will have been shipped before navigation . 


closes. See article on page 37. 
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How Would You Answer 
This Question ? 


Several delegates from Canada attended educational conferences or 
seminars sponsored by Unesco during the past summer. As Dr. John 
E. Robbins pointed out in Canadian Education last June, “What the 
annual or biennial meetings of the Canadian Education Association, the 
Canadian Teachers’ Federation, the Canadian Association for Adult 
Education and the National Conference of Canadian Universities in recent 
years have done on a national scale in broadening understanding and 
stimulating provincial education in Canada, these Unesco conferences 
are beginning to do on a world scale.” 


As it was obviously impossible to include in this issue an account of 
all these conferences, we asked the delegates to epitomize their experi- 
ences for us in answering the question. “How can the individual function 


effectively as a world citizen?” Here are excerpts from the replies which 
we received. 


Conference of University Representatives, The Netherlands 

Citizenship is not passive; it implies active participation in the affairs 
of the community and the acceptance of the responsibilities which arc 
part of good citizenship. If each citizen could adopt as his personal motto 
some phrase which would adequately and continuously interpret to him 
the feeling that the world should be a better place for his having lived in 
it then, and only then, can the individual citizen function effectively as a 
world citizen. 

I feel that there is urgent need for a resensitization of all of us to the 
end that we may realize once again the imperativeness of respecting the 
rights of others. The citizen who so respects the rights of other citizens has 
developed understanding, tolerance, a sense of justice and has through 
these created happiness in himself and others and has developed a good 
philosophy of life; such an individual has become a good world citizen. 


G. Epwarp HA tt, President, 
University of Western Ontario, 
London, Ont. 


Clearly world citizenship implies a readjustment of our approach to 
the problems of a social order. The dilemma which faces those who favour 
a world view involves a separation of loyalties. On the one hand the 
concept of mankind as a social unit, mutually inter-dependent and non- 
exclusive, has a fascinating appeal for those who like to think in terms of 
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abstract social theory; but it is countered in a practical way, on the other, 
by the all-exclusive, self-sufficient outlook of the national state. In Europe, 
the seat of traditional nationalism in its extreme forms, the latter concept 
is giving way. A sense of wider unity is beginning to permeate the thought 
of those who are faced with the task of raising again a civilization from 
the ashes and the dust. But among the younger nations, and this is 
particularly true of those, like Canada, which have only experienced the 
havoc of this generation from a distance, the lessons of modern history 
seem not to be well understood. There is indeed evidence of a distressing 
insistence upon the development of a national character. But once the 
insistence upon this specifically local character becomes exaggerated, a 
conflict between the two conceptions becomes inevitable. Nationalism, even 
in its embryonic stages, (and Canada has already moved into the adolescent 
period), is open to danger. At this stage in history manifestations of a 
growing national spirit are not indications of a developing maturity. We 
cannot view without misgiving the role which agitation of this nature, as, 
for example, towards citizenship and a national flag, has played in our 
recent past. 

World citizenship presupposes, in my view, a healthy conditioning 
of the subordinate forms of social organization. The individual has there- 
fore a dual function: to strive for a more positive direction of his 
immediate social grouping, whether family, city or nation-state, into 
constructive channels, and to look toward the ideal of a world citizenship 
into which these more intimate groups will fit naturally as the final goal 
in his endeavours. D. Hucu Giiuts, Professor, 

St. Francis Xavier University, 
Antigonish, N.S. 


Seminar on The Education and Training of Teachers for a World 
Society, England. 

Effective world citizenship, like “charity,” begins at home! By en- 
deavouring to promote the good of the home-community, through partici- 
pation as a follower and/or as a leader in the various organizations in his 
own community the individual’s sights will gradually be raised and his 
horizons broadened. He will come to realize that what is good for the 
home-community is good for his province, his country, his world. 

“What community organizations?” the individual asks. The answer 
is easy, —the Church, the Red Cross Society, Service Clubs, Professional 
Organizations, Community Schools Associations, and many others, — any 
organization which seeks to serve its fellow men. 

The individual thus interested in the wider horizons will strive to gain 
knowledge of other religions, other nationalities, and other races. He will 
want to know their culture, their ambitions, their disappointments, their 
character, so that he will better understand them. He will avoid creating 
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unnecessary tensions. He will appreciate their problems. He will have a 
clearer vision of how to create and maintain social understanding among 
peoples and international understanding among nations. He will become 
an individual who will “function effectively as a world citizen.” 

Wituiam A. SreEvES, Professor, 


Macdonald College, Que. 






Personal experiences must be accorded first place as a means of 
developing international understanding. Exchange of teaching personnel 
at any level from the kindergarten to the university should be encouraged. 
Holiday visits of pupils from one country to those of another are invaluable 
when made by individuals in private homes. This year thousands of . 
British boys and girls, alone or in pairs, spent two or three weeks with 
French, Belgian or Dutch families, then brought back to their homes the 
friends whom they had made. Money spent in such ways is well spent. 
The first step for a citizen of Canada, whether he lives in Lac La 
Hache or in Toronto, is to learn to live with his neighbours, with all of 
them. When he—or she—is able to appreciate the fine qualities of those 
whose race or creed or political beliefs are different and to work with 
those others for the good of all, the advance toward a world society will 


be easier. A. R. Lorn, Principal, 


Vancouver Normal School. 





Seminar On Childhood Education, Czechoslovakia 


World-mindedness cannot be taught to children but rather achieved 
through the processes of wholesome growth and development of children. 
Because children are influenced by every experience within their environ- 
ment, preparation for a world society must start with the earliest days of 
infancy. Also because all human thinking is strongly influenced by feelings 
it is important to deal with the period of development where feelings and 
attitudes are moulded and shaped into behavior patterns. The importance 
of early childhood care and training cannot be ignored in relation to a 
world society through education. The problem then is that of parent 
education. Parents are in the position to do the most skilful job in education 
as they are responsible for the early care and training of children. Much 
has been written on the strategic position of mothers in relation to creating 
peace or war. Along with parent education, teacher training education 
should be re-organized to help teachers become aware of their responsibility 
for the care and training of school children in relation to a world society. 
A child’s emotional development must be given consideration as well as his 
intellectual growth. Grace DOoLMAGE, 


Child Guildance Clinic, Winnipeg 
8 
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Seminar on Teaching About the United Nations and Its Specialized 
Agencies, New York. 


How can the teacher function effectively as a world citizen? From 
their deliberations at the Seminar, the delegates of the various countries 
are convinced that: 

(1) Every boy and girl should have a basic knowledge of the United 
Nations and its specialized agencies before leaving school. 

(2) Preparation for participation in a world society should be a main 
task of the schools and, therefore, of teachers of all subjects and of all 
ages of pupils. 

(3) All the modern means of education should be used in teaching 
programs: films, radio, panel discussions, exhibitions, maps, charts, text- 
books and supplementary reading material. . 

(4) The co-operation of national and local groups should be sought: 
for example, parent-teacher organizations, church groups, women’s clubs, 
and service clubs. 

(5) Reports should be made to governments, addresses given, and 
articles written for journals. 

To function effectively as world citizens, teachers have a special part 
to play in helping to establish a peaceful world order. Children of this 
generation are growing up in an age when nations are trying to adapt 
themselves to the use of international organizations and agencies and to the 
procedures of international collaboration. These are new resources and 
citizens of to-morrow must understand the use of the new instruments 
which are now part of our governmental machinery. Children must be 
helped to understand why the United Nations was created, the new 
problems to be solved, and the new obligations to be met. If the proper 
appeals can be made to the idealism and enthusiasm of youth, much of the 
prejudice, apathy and cynicism of disillusioned adults will be replaced 
by knowledge and understanding. 

The elementary and secondary schools of all countries have immediate 
and urgent responsibility to prepare the rising generation for world-citizen- 
ship by encouraging international thinking and by teaching about the 
United Nations and its agencies. Education for world understanding should 
begin in the primary grades through studies about children of other lands. 
By singing their songs, playing their games and studying their pictures, 
even young children learn to appreciate their neighbors in other nations. 
Here, much can be done to remove prejudices. 

In the Junior High School grades, some knowledge of the main organs, 
agencies, countries and leaders of the United Nations may be given 
incidentally when presenting such subjects as social studies, music and 
health. Every teacher of classes from Grade VII up would enjoy using 
the excellent little booklet, ““Let’s Visit Unesco House.” 

In the high schools, while the incidental references to the United 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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* U.N. may prosper if it is supported 
by intelligent and active public opinion. 


The Long View of the United Nations 


By “Mr. Y.” 


THrRouGHOUT history there have 
been repeated efforts, by one means 
or another, to widen the areas 
within which common rules and 
practices of government prevailed. 
Sometimes this has been done by 
consent, or by a measure of con- 
sent, and systems have evolved or 
agreements entered into by which 
people conducted their affairs under 
the rule of law and settled their dif- 
ferences without resort to force. 
Against the dark passages of war 
and violence are set the pages of 
great achievement by which large 
areas and sometimes whole conti- 
nents have been brought within 
areas of enlightened and progressive 
administrative systems. It is a truism 
now that we have within our hands 
the technical means, either to de- 
stroy our civilization, or to cast about 
the world a network of arrange- 
ments and agreements upon which 
_we may build a rule of law for a 
very large section of humanity. I 
think there is a reasonable chance 
that we are at the beginning of such 
a movement. 


The United Nations . at . the 


moment shows extraordinary vital-’ 


ity. This vitality does not, however, 
exert itself on any of the major is- 
sues which divide the Great Powers. 
It is to be found in what may be 
described as the tap roots of inter- 
national organization. It is true that 


some catastrophe may pull the plant 
from the ground and destroy it be- 
fore it has ever had much effect on 
the landscape; it is, however, a 
living organism which, if it is treated 
as such, holds tremendous possibili- 
ties for the future. 

For this reason, I sometimes think 
that one of the greatest dangers in 
which the idea of international or- 
ganization stands is the enthusiasm 
of its friends. The best hopes and 
the finest motives of a large and 
progressive body of people are 
caught up in the political experi- 
ment which we call the . United 
Nations, and this support is of course 
of great importance. But in one re- 
spect the best supporters and advo- 
cates of the United Nations make 
difficulties for it. They expect pro- 
gress to be too rapid. They make 
demands upon the _ organization 
which it cannot possibly fulfill, and 
they press their own governments 
to accept obligations in regard to it 
which are not reasonable. In con- 
sequence, an impression of failure 
and frustration gets abroad and the 
very people upon wham the organi- 
zation must depend for intelligent 
and consistent support are disheart- 
ened in advance. 

It is perfectly true, of course, that 
the problems which threaten the 
world at the moment are urgent and 
terrible. It doesn’t much matter that, 
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in the long run, we may be able, by 
gradual and reasonable processes, 
to work out an international order 
if, while we are about it, atomic war 
breaks loose. But we do not yet 
have, in the international machinery 
which has been developed thus far, 
the instrument which will prevent 
an immediate atomic war if one 
threatens. We should not, therefore, 
expect the United Nations to do 
more at present than provide a 
means by which an agreement to 
control atomic energy could be 
translated into action. The agree- 
ment itself, however, can only be 
achieved by means of a decision 
taken voluntarily by sovereign na- 
tions. 

It is, therefore, the long view 
which must constantly be taken by 
supporters of the United Nations. 
This should not be difficult to people 
who are accustomed, as Canadians 
are, to the idea of federalism. No 
association of states ever brought 
together has, in its initial stages, 
showed a marked degree of stability. 
The Constitution of the United 
States did not take form until fifteen 
years after the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and within a century a 
civil war had to be fought to pre- 
vent the Union from breaking up. 
In Canada, there was good reason, 
during the twenty-five years follow- 
ing Confederation, to doubt whether 
a political organization from sea to 
sea in the northern half of North 
America could be made to work. In 
both cases, the safety of the political 
experiment depended on_ people 
who, with a clear view of the long- 
term objectives, were nevertheless 
aware of existing limitations. In 
Canada, for example, the responsi- 
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“Mr. Y,” a Canadian who must 
remain anonymous, is in intimate 
contact with the United Nations. 











bility for taking over the West and 
binding the country together with 
railways was almost more than the 
new federation could manage. The 
addition, during those early years, 
of such a commitment as the full 
scale operation of a foreign policy 
might easily have brought about dis- 
aster. 

The United Nations, which is an 
infinitely more complex experiment 
than either the American or Cana- 
dian federation, has existed for only 
three years. What it needs most is 
the opportunity to perform, without 
too much ostentation, the limited 
tasks of which it is capable. It may 
some day be able to expand quickly 
the area of its operations, and it will 
be a test of statesmanship to discern 
when and in what circumstances 
this expansion will be possible. A 
good example of what I mean is to 
be found in the present position in 
regard to Palestine. The United 
Nations is clearly not now able to 
enforce order in that area. It can, 
on the other hand, serve the much 
more limited purposes of initiating 
and maintaining the process of me- 
diation and negotiation by which 
the people of that area will have the 
opportunity to solve their own prob- 
lems by generally peaceful means. 
Processes put into operation by the 
United Nations, acting upon events 
which have taken place in Pales- 
tine, have brought settlement closer 
than at any other time in recent 
history. This development could 











only have been endangered if the 
United Nations had tried to move 
in as the British withdrew, or other- 
wise had undertaken responsibilities 
greater than its members are pres- 
ently prepared to support. 

There are many other examples 
of the fact that the United Nations 
can be used most effectively if its 
capabilities are carefully and accur- 
ately estimated. The whole area of 
South-Eastern Asia is at the moment 
emerging from colonialism into a 
new form of popular nationalism. 
The United Nations can play an 
important role in this process. It is 
not fully clear, however, what this 
role is, nor how directly the influ- 
ence of the United Nations can be 
applied to that area. The Security 
Council is already involved in Kash- 
mir and Indonesia. In both cases 
the temptation to recommend di- 
rect action, to issue orders, to 
move forces, to use sanctions, has 
been avoided. Instead, the effect of 
United Nations action through the 
Security Council has been to keep 
in being a process of negotiation, ad- 
justment and compromise. Eventu- 
ally, in this way, the new political 
forces in these areas which are re- 
placing older forms of organization 
may adjust themselves without a 
major explosion having taken place. 
It is not a very spectacular opera- 
tion, and those who observe it are 
tempted to become impatient or 
bored, or even skeptical. But nothing 
could harm the United Nations 
more than to ask it to assume the 
role of dominant power which the 
old empires are surrendering. 

There is one further obligation 
which lies upon those who support 
the cause of international organiza- 





tion, and that is to count soberly 
and represent truly the cost of par- 
ticipation to their own nations. 
Sovereignty is seldom surrendered 
in principle or in large quantities by 
any nation which holds it. It is, 
however, often given up piecemeal, 
in relation to specific questions, and 
for temporary periods, which may 
become permanent. This gradual 
surrender of sovereignty is some- 
thing which is easily advocated for 
others but often difficult to accept 
at home. The Charter of the United 
Nations, if it is taken seriously, will, 
over the years, place serious limita- 
tions upon the freedom of action of 
the states which belong to that 
organization. The success of the 
venture will depend on the extent 
to which the peoples of the world, 
in whose name the Charter is sign- 
ed, are prepared in practice to ac- 
cept these limitations. No nation, 
of course, is willing to accept them 
by itself, and it will require a gradu- 
al process to transform the general 
propositions of the Charter into 
concrete agreements to limit nation- 
al sovereignty. It will be easier for 
those specific agreements to be com- 
pleted if peoples and governments 
alike realize fully what, is being ex- 
pected of them and, when the time 
comes, are prepared to pay the 
price. 

There are also more limited and 
immediate obligations which mem- 
bership in the United Nations im- 
poses, and the acceptance of which 
public opinion must be prepared to 
support. It is, for example, an ex- 
pensive obligation, and the costs are 
likely to increase. It places a heavy 
drain on the time of political leaders 
and public servants alike. It involves 
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willingness to take part in all kinds 
of international committees and 
like the Palestine 
Commission of 1947, to become in- 
volved in situations remote and far 
removed, like Kashmir, to take de- 
that might otherwise be 
avoided on subjects which are a 
major interest of other powers, like 


commissions, 


cisions 


Berlin. These are often heavy and 
disagreeable responsibilities, and in 
order to accept them a government 
confident that its public 
understands this commitment and 
is prepared to accept it. 

This experiment in international 
government will never succeed un- 
less it is based on an informed and 
intelligent and active public opin- 
ion. The times through which we 
are passing call for statesmanship of 
a very high order which succeeds 
only if it is sustained and encourag- 
ed and, indeed, produced by the 
constant demand of a public which 
is aware of the issues which confront 


must be 


the nations. I do not think there can 
be any doubt that we are moving 
toward a world government in some 
form. In the United Nations we are 
trying to make it a government by 
consent, but if we do not get it that 
way we may very well get it in forms 
which are strange to us and which 
we shall find intolerable. In a recent 
statement, Professor Einstein said 
that “in a healthy nation there is 
a kind of dynamic balance between 
the will of the people and the gov- 
ernment which prevents its degen- 
eration into tyranny.” I think that is 
equally true for a healthy interna- 
tional community but this dynamic 
balance can be achieved only in a 
society whose citizens have been 
trained not only technically but also 
in the humanities, and most import- 
ant of all, in methods of analysis 
and criticism, and who are capable 


of bringing their constant judgment 


to bear on their political activities. 





General McNaughton, Canada’s delegate on U.N. Security Council, confers 
vith 34 high school students, members of Hi-Y clubs in Toronto and Ottawa, who 
pent four days at Lake Success last spring. Back in Canada, these students have 
been informal ambassadors of U.N,, giving talks and leading discussion with all 


kinds of groups. 
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Canada at the United Nations 


By G. de T. Glazebrook 


During the year 1947 Canada was 
represented at eight-six international 
conferences and meetings, including 
the various organs of the United 
Nations. Whatever may have been 
the caution in the past toward com- 
mitting Canada to international ob- 
ligations, at least now there is a 
consciousness on the part of the 
government that both it and the 
Canadian people have accepted with 
their eyes open and in the national 
interest serious and widespread re- 
sponsibilities. On the occasion of the 
election of Canada to the Security 
Council of the United Nations, Mr. 
St. Laurent, then the Secretary of 
State for External Affairs, made a 
forthright statement which leaves no 
doubt on this point: 

“Canada’s election to the Security 
Council of the United Nations con- 
fronts the Government and people 
of Canada with new and grave 
responsibilities. During the years 
1948 and 1949, the Government will 
be faced, as never before, with the 
necessity of making decisions on the 
maior questions affecting the peace 
and security of the world. Many of 
these questions will arise from situa- 
tions having their origins far from 
our shores. At first glance these 
might not appear to affect directly 
the interests of the Canadian people. 
In so far, however, as these far away 
events are factors in world security, 


they are of first importance to the 
future of this country... . 

“It is now more important than 
ever that the people of Canada 
understand the serious obligations 


and responsibilities which this coun- 
try accepted when it signed the 
Charter of the United Nations. Our 
election to the Security Council 
brings us face to face with the 
heaviest of these responsibilities.” 
The present Secretary of State for 
External Affairs, Mr. Pearson, un- 
derlined the same thought in the 
course of a recent address in King- 
ston: “For Canada, bruised by two 
world wars and one world depres- 
sion, decisions taken in far-away 
places have a vital importance for 
the village square.” While Canadian 
foreign relations must of necessity 
be conducted by the Government, 
there can be few thoughtful citi- 
zens who still doubt that world af- 
fairs are more than ever the con- 
cern of each individual, and that it 
is his responsibility, through his 
elected representative, to contribute 
his share of wisdom to the delibera- 
tions on which policy depends. 
Wisdom cannot be divorced from 
knowledge, and for the latter an es- 
sential source is the Report* on the 
second session of the Assembly, the 
most recently published volume in 
the series on the United Nations 


* Canada at the United Nations 1947: Report on the Second Session of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations. Department of External Affairs, Con- 
ference Series 1947, No. 1. Ottawa, 1948. Pp. 276, 50 cents. 
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which began with the San Francisco 
Conference. The report poses the 
problems which came before the As- 
sembly, shows the development of 
the deliberations and decisions, and 
makes clear the action taken in each 
instance by the Canadian delegation. 
Following an analytical introduc- 
tion, the volume is divided into 
types of questions: political, eco- 
nomic and social, trusteeships and 
non-self-governing territories, ad- 
ministrative and budgetary ques- 
tions, and legal questions. A hundred 
pages of appendices provide the 
texts of those principal documents 
that are necessary for a careful study 
of the matters taken up in the de- 
scriptive chapters. 

A reader will be struck by the 
wide range of the problems coming 
before the Assembly—wide both 
geographically and topically. The 
value and success of the United 
Nations in handling world problems 
must be a matter of opinion, but 
there can be no two views of the 
difficulty and importance of the 
subjects with which it has at least 
attempted to deal. Greece, Korea, 
and Palestine alone would be a task 
for the most ambitious body. In a 
sense no one of those problems was 
solved; yet they were laid before 
the peoples of the world through 
frank and informativé. discussions. 
In relation to these, as to almost 


every major international question’ 


of today, the powerful influence of 
the division between east and west 


may be seen at every turn. It would: 


indeed be unreal if that dominating 
theme were not fully apparent and, 
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in greater or lesser degree, it is ap- 
parent on almost every page of the 
report. The sections of the political 
chapter on propaganda, the Interim 
Committee, and the veto all directly 
reflect that major cleavage. 


While the political questions are 
perhaps the most publicized and the 
most dramatic, the report also shows 
the importance of other types of 
problems. The chapter on economic 
and social questions is a human 
document that indicates the com- 
plicated structure of the United 
Nations. Here may be seen the work 
of the important Economic and 
Social Council, of the transitional 
agencies (such as those dealing with 
relief), and of the specialized agen- 
cies such as the World Health Or- 
ganization. The attempts to deal 
with colonial areas—a subject long 
capable of international friction— 
are described in the relevant chap- 
ter. The sinews of peace appear in 
discussions on the budget; and in 
the last chapter are described the 
work of the International Court and 
the progress in the codification of 
international law. 


The Assembly is indeed a micro- 
cosm of world problems, problems 
which in their various ways actually 
or potentially affect the lives of 
every individual, The report will be 
found to be an invaluable introduc- 
tion to the critical meetings now 


being held in Paris, both as a:brief: 


background of ‘the character’ and 
state of each question and as an in- 


dication of the approach to each of: 


the Canadian government. 
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* How three important organizations operate 


to educate 


citizens in 


international 


affairs 


Doors to Open 


By Violet Anderson 


IF WE want to know how to get 
along with each other on this jostling 
earth, there are those who can give 
us at least some of the answers. The 
real problem is not that we have no 
doors to “one world’, but that we 
fumble about on the outside, lacking 
the will to open them. For world 
citizenship costs something. It costs 
the effort to understand ourselves 
and others. 

The intention of this article is to 
examine the work of three organi- 
zations in Canada whose specific job 
it is to educate adult Canadians in 
their responsibiliti¢s as world citi- 
zens. To know their activities is to be 
impressed with the opportunities be- 
ing offered us, for the effort on our 
part, to learn what kind of a world 
this is we live in. These organizations 
are the United Nations Association 
(UNA), the Canadian Institute of 
International Affairs (CIIA), and 
the Canadian Institute on Public 
Affairs (the Couchiching Confer- 
ence). For reasons of space we must 
leave out of consideration many 
others: the study groups all over the 
country, such as the Citizens’ For- 
ums, whose aims and efforts we 
salute in passing; the World Govern- 
ment Association, whose members 
see clearly what the end result must 
be for us all; and the Canadian 
Council for Reconstruction through 
Unesco, which is taking practical 


steps in world co-operation in send- 
ing school supplies and books to 
Europe, and in campaigning for 
funds for European children. Our 
discussion, limited as it is to three 
organizations, should nevertheless 
give us some idea of the world-mind- 
edness of Canadians. 

All three organizations are non- 
political, unofficial, and non-profit 
making. All depend for funds on 
members’ fees and _ contributions 
from interested individuals or cor- 
porations. In addition, the UNA 
has a small grant from the Domin- 
ion Government; the CIIA receives 
the assistance of the Carnegie Cor- 
poration and the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation; the Couchiching Confer- 
ence, under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Council of YMCA’s, derives 
financial support from that body in 
indirect ways, such as the loan of its 
director and his secretary, office 
facilities, and the use of its subsi- 
dized meeting place at Geneva Park, 
Lake Couchiching. 

First as to purpose. All three or- 
ganizations have as aim the develop- 
ment of an informed public opinion 
on international (and_ inevitably 
also, domestic) affairs. The UNA 
regards support for the United Na- 
tions and for other forms of inter- 
national co-operation as a necessary 
constituent of the informed public 
opinion. A similar attitude on the 
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part of the other two organizations 
is implicit rather than explicit. The 
CIIA has a related goal in the 
promotion and encouragement of 
research in Canada, and to this end 
subsidizes the work of scholars to- 


wards the publication of many 
important books and pamphlets. 


Who Belongs? 

Before examining the varied ac- 
tivities of each organization let us 
look at the size and type of their 
membership. The UNA has at the 
moment 4411 individual members 
and 613 corporate, the latter includ- 
ing organizations and industries who 
contribute financial support. Its 27 
branches are distributed across Can- 
ada. Anyone in sympathy with UNA 
aims may become a member, and to 
date this includes many representa- 
tives from labour organizations, the 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce, 
teachers’ federations, the Canadian 
Council of Churches, etc. An effort 
is being made to develop groups in 
high schools and universities; there 
is a large UNA student branch at 
the University of British Columbia. 

The CIIA has a different policy 
towards membership. It prefers to 
keep its membership to those whose 
interest in international affairs is 
strong enough to insure consistent 
serious study; it desires groups suit- 
able in size for discussion, and well- 
balanced as to points of view 
represented. To these ends it restricts 
its membership to those elected. By 
and large, while the UNA strives 
constantly to proselytize, the CIIA 
attracts the converted. At the mo- 
ment it aims to draw into its mem- 
bership a greater number of labour 
leaders, school teachers, churchmen, 
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university students, and leaders of 
national organizations. The 26 
branches have a membership overall 
of 2401. Only about 10% of these 
are women, for from the founding 
of this organization in 1918 until 
well into World War II it was con- 
fined entirely to men. Women’s 
branches are now formed in 5 cities, 
although in Fredericton and Mont- 
real women and men meet regularly 
as one group. One is struck by the 
number of business executives in 
the CIIA, there being 474, the next 
largest group (270) being academic, 
the third group (223) lawyers (ex- 
clusive of those in the civil service), 
and the fourth (154) executives of 
organizations. Civil servants and 
members of Provincial Legislatures 
and Dominion Parliament, lumped 
together, form a group of 243. In 
an effort to bring along new mem- 
bers of a younger age, the CIIA 
offers an associate membership to 
students, 180 of whom have availed 
themselves of this opportunity. 

The Institute on Public Affairs 
differs from the other two organi- 
zations in that its membership is 
re-formed annually for the purpose 
of its summer conference. Anyone 
interested may attend the confer- 
ence, and an attempt is made to 
attract key people from various 
sectors of the community. In 1948, 
at the 17th Annual Conference in 








August, the membership was 331, 
the highest in several years. Most 
of those attending were from On- 
tario, but there were 23 from the 
United States and a number from 
the other provinces of Canada. The 
largest groups attending the Confer- 
ence were housewives, teachers, 
professors, and educationalists, and 
businessmen, whose overall total was 
171. 

It is necessary to realize that with 
all organizations the actual member- 
ship does not give a true picture of 
effectiveness. No one can estimate 
the widening circles of influence 
which one better-informed pebble 
may originate, but at least we know 
that many a member comes to one 
or other of these organizational 
meetings as representative of an- 
other group to whom he returns 
with his new insights and with 
whatever changed attitudes 
have occurred. 

The purpose, then, of these three 
organizations is, roughly, education 
for world citizenship. How do they 
go about the job? 


may 


Programs 

Both the UNA and the CIIA run 
a series of meetings every year in all 
branches, with addresses by promi- 
nent speakers from all over the 
world, those in the CIIA being off- 
the-record and restricted to member- 
ship and invited guests. (CIIA 
meetings are really round-table dis- 
cussions on a research level.) Each 
has a number of organized study 
groups in various branches. The 


UNA attempts, of course, to attract 
those from without its membership 
to its meetings. In 1947, for instance, 
it held mass meetings in Montreal 


and Winnipeg, addressed respective- 
ly Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt and Mr. 
Trygve Lie. The CIIA holds no 
large popular meetings, its annual 
spring study conference and regional 
conferences involving only members 
and a few selected guest representa- 
tives, unofficially, of organizations 
and foreign countries, but it does 
maintain a panel of speakers from 
its own membership which is put at 
the disposal of other organizations 
across the country. The UNA for 
its part considers the formation of 
speakers’ bureaux in various cities 
throughout Canada as one of its best 
pieces of work, servicing as they do 
all types of groups interested in hold- 
ing meetings on United Nations 
affairs. It has attempted to assist 
potential speakers and _ teachers, 
within or without its ranks, to this 
purpose holding a two-day confer- 
ence in Toronto in the spring of 
1947, at which addresses were given 
by Benjamin Cohen, Assistant Sec- 
retary-General of UN, Lester B. 
Pearson, and Dr. George Davidson; 
this conference was supported by the 
CIIA. Our third organization, the 
Institute on Public Affairs, has made 
its August conference a resounding 
success largely through its ability to 
provide expert speakers every year. 
Publications 

Both the UNA and the CIIA 
regard the distribution of reading 
material as extremely important. 
Mention has been made of the CIITA 
interest in the promotion of research, 
which, in turn, is converted into 
popularly-available form. It is in 
making the results of such research 
known that the CIIA reaches outside 
its membership to the public at large. 

















Nor is the Institute concerned merely 
to publicize its own material. It has 
a genuine interest in meeting the 
needs of all students of international 
affairs, whomsoever and wheresoever 
they be. The CIIA national library 
in Toronto, receiving more than 150 
periodicals, and thousands of books, 
pamphlets, and documents, is prob- 
ably the best source of material on 
international affairs in Canada, and 
it is free to anyone who wishes to 
use it. Its newspaper clipping service, 
on more than a thousand subjects, 
is excellent. Moreover, all kinds of 
inquiries (1,710 in the program year 
1947-48) are given serious attention, 
reading lists and study outlines are 
prepared, and valuable little study 
kits are made available at cost. 
Branch libraries restrict themselves 
to the more specifically CIIA publi- 
cations, and to material from the 
Royal Institute, the Institute of 
Pacific Relations, and the United 
Nations. 

The CIIA publishes a quarterly, 
the International Journal, with a 
circulation of more than 3,000, and 
three series of pamphlets, one of 
them, the popular Behind The Head- 
lines series, with a sale of from 3500 
to 10,000 per issue, being a joint 
project of the CIIA and Canadian 
Association for Adult Education. 
The quarterly CIIA Notes, pro- 
viding brief news and annotations of 
not readily available periodical ar- 
ticles for its members, might be 
compared roughly to the UNA 
publication, United Nations News, 
a monthly, which offers, in addition 
to UNA news and general articles, 
a valuable monthly summary of 
international trends and events. In 
1947, 60,000 copies of United Na- 
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tions News were distributed. Both 
the UNA and the CIIA serve as 
depots and distribution centres for 
UN material, but the UNA has a 
naturally greater interest in the re- 
printing and direct distribution of 
specifically UN material, while the 
CIIA concentrates more upon dis- 
tribution to students. The Institute 
on Public Affairs has been in the 
habit of publishing a volume of 
selected addresses following its annu- 
al conference, with a press run of 
about 1400. 

In various ways the UNA and the 
CIIA attempt to stir the public in- 
terest. Each makes use of advertising 
leaflets, distributed widely, and of 
posters and displays in libraries, 
schools, and at conferences of other 
organizations. The CIIA displays in 
university, school, and public libra- 
ries, four of which went to 44 
libraries during the year 1947-48, 
have in the case of some smaller 
centres aroused active interest in the 
local schools. The CIIA has shown 
a marked interest in assisting small 
libraries, spending $1,200 of its Car- 
negie funds over a two-year period 
to provide them with books on 
international affairs. Of perhaps 
comparable importance is the UNA 
weekly press release to 700 different 
weekly newspapers, covering Canada 
at the United Nations, and the pub- 
licity given the United Nations dur- 
ing UN week. The facilities of the 
radio are used by both organizations: 
the UNA during 1947 sponsored +4 
trans-Canada broadcasts and 6 series 
of regular local radio programs on 
the United Nations (95 broadcasts 
in UN week alone); the CIIA, 
during 1947, promoted 50 broad- 
casts by either member-speakers, or 





visiting speakers, as well as taking 
part unofficially in Citizens’ Forum 
programs. 

A word should be said about the 
co-operation of these three organi- 
zations with each other and with 
other national and international or- 
ganizations. Both the CIIA and the 
UNA are members of the Joint 
Planning Commission of the CAAE, 
which provides opportunity for some 
40 national organizations in four 
meetings yearly to exchange infor- 
mation, to avoid wasteful duplica- 
tion. Officers and members of the 
CIIA are often officers or members 
of the UN or of the Couchiching 
Conference, and all may avail them- 
selves of the same speaker. Each 
has unofficial relations with govern- 
ment departments. Members of gov- 
ernment departments make use of 
the specialized information available 
in the CIIA or UN libraries; UNA 
resolutions to the Dominion Govern- 
ment provide that Government with 
some measure of Canadian public 
opinion on international affairs; and 
it was at Government request that 
the UNA sponsored UN week in 
Canada in 1947 and also called into 
being the CCRU previously men- 
tioned. Many Cabinet members are 
CIIA and UNA members. 

Both the CIIA and UNA have 
intimate contact with UN delega- 
tions and secretariat. The CIIA has 
in fact served as a training ground 
for many of the men who “today sit 
in important world councils”. A list 
of national and international organi- 
zations having relations with the 
CIIA and UNA would cover several 
pages. Important to note here, how- 
ever, is that national organizations, 
through their contact with the CIIA 
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and UNA, benefit from the world- 
wide associations which these two 
organizations maintain. 


Progress 


Now, what progress has _ been 


made in the development of an 
international outlook which accepts 
the necessity to understand why we 
all behave as we do, and the respon- 
sibility to act on that knowledge? 


It’s difficult to say. We have made 
no controlled experiments in Canada 
to measure changes in public opin- 
ion; we have only rough signs on 
which to base rough guesses. Mr. 
Douglas MacLennan, National Sec- 
retary of the CIIA, points to the 
increase in the number of small 
study groups and students making 
inquiries at the CIIA library and 
seeking material; to the increased 
amount of front page and editorial 
page space given in most Canadian 
newspapers to international news, 
and to the growing number of editors 
in the CIIA iuembership. The fact 
that the CIIA has been able to more 
than double its budget and member- 
ship in six years, and has just pur- 
chased a headquarters through gifts 
of friends, indicates the growing 
interest in and permanency of this 
organization. Mr. Eric Morse, Na- 
tional Secretary of UNA, comments 
on the increase in their membership 
and in contributions, both of which 
have more than doubled since 1946, 
and to the increased demand for 
speakers from small groups. Mr. 
Murray Ross, Secretary of the Insti- 
tute on Public Affairs, points to the 
crowded quarters of Geneva Park 
during the Couchiching Conference, 


(Continued on Page 22) 




















Henry 
Eveleigh, 


Canadian, 
wins 

United 
Nations 

poster 


contest 


Canadian Art 
V. 1, Autumn, 1947 


The winner of the United Nations 
poster competition is Henry Eve- 
leigh of Montreal, an artist of in- 
ternational background. Eveleigh 
was born in Shanghai, had his art 
training in England, but in 1938 
he came to Montreal, and Canada. 
since then, has been his adopted 
country. 

To do a good poster on such a 
theme, an artist must first himself 
possess a deep understanding of the 
purposes and ideals involved. That 
Eveleigh had this understanding can 
readily be seen from these notes in 
which he tells how he went about 
preparing this winning design. 

“I do not believe,” he writes, 





“that war is a natural state. I do be- 
lieve in peace and I think of it as 
something positive and essential to 
human progress. When the United 
Nations Organization first came into 
being, I found it necessary to im- 
press upon many people the need 
to believe in its ideals, to have faith 
in its functioning. To the many who 
without consideration did not think 
that U.N.O. could work, I preached 
that it never would function unless 
the people of the world were deter- 
mined that it should function and 
were prepared to back up their de- 
termination with their personal ef- 
forts. 

“This is how I thought about the 
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United Nations, and so it was not 
too difficult to find a theme for my 
poster. 

“My first conception was a floral 
plant in bloom, the petals represent- 
ing the flags of the 55 member na- 
tions, stimulated by a U.N.O. sun. 
This plan was discarded and the 
plant replaced by a sapling which 
suggested the growth of something 
large and sturdy. But this also was 
too static. The poster needed some- 
thing positive. This action had to be 
provided in a form that would be 
universal in comprehension 
thus the act of planting. The hands 
were introduced both to accent the 
act of planting and to symbolize the 
personal individual effort needed in 
both planting and caring for the 
young sapling so as to ensure its 


healthy growth. The earth was the 
symbol for the U.N.O. I did not 
think the addition of any slogan 
could help, as I believed that at this 
stage the poster was itself graphical- 
ly explicit. 

“Where a Unity of Nations has 
seen fit to offer the artist this op- 
portunity to be of constructive as- 
sistance in solving world problems, 
it is to be hoped that individual 
nations may not be too long in fol- 
lowing suit and recognizing the art- 
ist as a useful citizen with great 
contributions to make to any society. 
As a Canadian, and speaking for 
many of Canada’s artists, I should 
like to recommend that this more 
healthy attitude towards the artist 
be followed by our Canadian gov- 
ernment.” 





DOORS TO OPEN 
(Continued from Page 20) 


and to a growing interest in the 
study of human relationships. 

This last needs further comment. 
There is a door here we are slow in 
opening. Of the three organizations, 
the Institute on Public Affairs seems 
most aware of the necessity to study 
what underlies our political activity, 
the more basic human motivations 
which determine international atti- 
tudes, the psychological basis of war 
and peace. The CIIA, always con- 
cerned with political problems, turns 
more specifically of late to related 
economic problems; the UNA hopes 
that individuals will recognize and 
act upon the close connection be- 


tween international co-operation and 
self-interest. But how often we act 
against our own best interests, know- 
ingly and unknowingly! How seldom 
we act as the political or economic 
man! The science of human rela- 
tionships is new, but it has become 
a truism of our times that where we 
fail in our present culture is precisely 
in the area of personal relationships. 
And we tend, like the fabled blind 
men, to consider the leg, the trunk, 
or the ear, the whole elephant. What 
we need is some sort of approach 
which gives at least a rough idea of 
the complete human being, whose 
every act is an act for war or peace. 

















Constitution of a World Government 


By Charles W. Brown 


WITH THE advent of the atomic 
bomb many realized that we had 
entered a new era, a new era which 
demanded new social and political 
institutions to keep pace with our 
scientific development. Among these 
were Robert Hutchins, Chancellor, 
and G. A. Borgese, Humanities 
Professor, of Chicago University. 
Just a week after Hiroshima. 
Hutchins summed up the situation 
with these words: “The alternatives 
now seem clear, one is world suicide, 
another is agreement among sov- 
ereign states to abstain from using 
the bomb. This will not be effective. 
The only hope, therefore, of abol- 
ishing war is through the monopoly 
of atomic force by a world organi- 
zation.” Professor Borgese carried 
it one step further when a short 
time later he came to Hutchins 
with a proposal for an institute on 
world government, for, as he said, 
a world constitution is needed. 


The Institute was set up and 
came to be called the Committee 
to Frame a World Constitution. It 
consisted of about a dozen mem- 
bers all of recognized intellectual 
competence and all with an uncom- 
promising belief in the postulate 
that world government is necessary 
and therefore is—or must be made 

possible. This group took two 


years and thirteen meetings to pre- 
pare their work which has now been 
published’ in book form under the 
title “Preliminary Draft of a World 
Constitution”.* 


The signers of the Draft Consti- 
tution are eleven in number. They 
are all Americans except for Dr. 
Harold A. Innis of the Department 
of Political Economy at Toronto 
University. The other members of 
the Committee are: Drs. Hutchins, 
Borgese, Mortimer J. Adler, String- 
fellow Barr, Albert Leon Guerard, 
Erich Kahler, Wilber G. Katz, 
Charles H. McIlwain, Robert Red- 
field and Rexford Guy Tugwell. 
Among the -Americans, three are 
foreign born and bring to the 
Constitution their native traditions 
and experience in Italy, France and 
Czechoslovakia. 


The Chicago Plan, as this draft 
is sometimes called, is the best-de- 
liberated attempt yet to draft a 
world constitution. It is not an 
attempt to draft the world constitu- 
tion. Rather it is an attempt to show 
what a federal world government 
might look like. The Committee 
has attempted to assist the general 
movement for world government 
that has been growing and to clarify 
some of its hard and intricate prob- 
lems by putting forth a concrete 


1 Preliminary Draft of a World Constitution, by the Committee to Frame a 





i World Constitution. University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1948. In Canada, 
W. J. Gage and Co. Ltd., Toronto. $2.25. 
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proposal which will provide a track 
for further study and discussion. 


The proposal is not so “utopian” 
as might be expected. True it is 
idealistic, but its idealism is modi- 
fied by a very practical approach. 
It will not satisfy the more conser- 
vative, nor will it please those at 
the other extreme. But it is a nicely 
balanced medium proposal, “a 
standard to which the wise and 
honest can repair’. It is a proposal 
that is very likely to gain wide 
approval, after thorough discussion 
and some revision. 

Perhaps the most pleasant feature 
of the Constituiton is its simplicity. 
For a work which contains many 
new ideas and has a pattern for 
something as tremendous as a world 
government, it is very clear and 
casy to understand. Parts of it such 
as the Preamble show a fine literary 
quality. 


Shape of a World Republic 

The Preamble leads to a Declara- 
tion of Duties along with a Declara- 
ation of Rights. This is a recognition 
of the often-forgotten circumstance 
that freedom and responsibility go 
hand in hand and are inseparable. 
In addition the Constitution pro- 
vides for a “Tribune of the People”. 
This official, who is somewhat like 
an Attorney General, is entrusted 
with the protection of minorities 
and with the enforcement and pro- 
motion of the spirit of the Preamble 
and Declarations. 

The Constitution is of course 
federal. Other than this it looks 
at first glance a little strange with 
its unfamiliar Federal Convention, 
World Council, Chamber of Guar- 


dians, etc. Closer study, however, 
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shows that it is very close to consti- 
tutions with which we are familiar. 
It resembles the American in being 
a government of checks and _ bal- 
ances. The important British tradi- 
tion has had its effect in the 
Chancellor, who initiates legislation 
and who must resign with the cabi- 
net on a repeated vote of no 
confidence, and in the President, 
who has wide powers, but also has 
much of the aloofness of the British 
Crown. 

An interesting variant is provided 
to the familiar bicameral legislature. 
Proportional representation is main- 
tained in the Federal Convention, 
but representation of each federal 
unit as such is avoided. This is 
a practical step when you consider 
the inequality between such units 
as Iceland and China. It also de- 
monstrates the vision which has 
gone into this Constitution. The 
Committee felt that “the age of 
nations must end, and the era of 
humanity begin”, and this could 
not be done by crystallizing the 
obsolescence of the present. The 
Committee realized also that it 
would be visionary to expect that the 
nation-states would consent to being 
blotted out overnight. They have 
therefore drafted a “middle road 
pointing to a survival of the extant 
states, in a framework of local 
initiatives and authority, while de- 
priving them of functions and 
powers which are basic to the World 
Government and which cannot be 
entrusted to entities driven by na- 
ture and tradition to wreck, if they 
have the opportunity, any union— 
as they did wreck the League and 
have all but wrecked the U.N.” 


This middle road is an electoral 























college set-up of nine regional 
colleges within the Federal Conven- 
tion to elect the World Council, 
which has the primary power to 
initiate and pass legislation. These 
Colleges are designed according to 
spheres of cooperation and interna- 
tional compacts as are already oper- 
ative, and to such continental or 
bicontinental unions and federations 
as are more or less imminently 
visible. 

The nine regions are Europa 
Western Europe), Atlantis (North 
America), Eurasia (Russia and her 
adherents), Afrasia (Near and Mid- 
dle East), Africa, India, Asia Major 
China, Korea and Japan), Aus- 
trasia (Indochina, Indonesia and 
the Mid- and South-Pacific Islands) 
and Columbia (Western Hemi- 
south of the U.S.) The 
contours are not defined, 
allowing Great Britain, for instance, 
to decide whether to cleave to Eu- 
ropa or Atlantis, and Pakistan 
whether to cleave to India, to 
Austrasia, or to Afrasia. 


sphere 
exact 


Popular Movements 

The Draft Constitution, provid- 
ing as it does the actual equipment 
for an operative world government, 
complements the work of the world 
federalist groups who have been 
devoting themselves to awakening 
people to their choice: an orderly 
system of global administration, or 
total destruction. The activities of 
these “world government” groups 
have been too little publicized and 
too frequently overlooked so that 
few are aware of this hopeful de- 
velopment in an otherwise discour- 
aging world. 


World government has been ad- 
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vocated since man first discovered 
the possibilities of government, yet 
it is only with the startling discov- 
eries of recent years that it has 
become feasible — and __ essential. 
Since the end of the war spontane- 
ous groups dedicated to the achieve- 
ment of world government have 
sprung up in most of the countries 
of the world. At first they were 
quite separate, but in August, 1947, 
federalist groups from around the 
globe met at Montreux, Switzerland. 
There they decided to coordinate 
and to cooperate and so was formed 
the “World Movement for a World 
Federal Government”. This Septem- 
ber they met again for the second 
Annual Congress of the World 
Movement at Luxembourg. 

At the Luxembourg Conference 
281 official delegates representing 
groups from over 20 different 
countries met and discussed how 
they could achieve world govern- 
ment, Several approaches were pro- 
posed, all with much merit. The 
plan which received widest support 
was that proposed by an English 
group. 

This group, who call themselves 
the “Crusade for World Govern- 
ment”, have a Plan for World 
Government by 1955. That is a 
large undertaking but it is a possible 
plan and the most hopeful proposal 
to come forward yet. 

The Crusade calls for the holding 
of a People’s World Constituent 
Assembly in 1950, probably at New 
Delhi, to be attended by represen- 
tatives of the peoples of the world, 
one per million. In England, the 
Crusade plan to hold a voluntary 
national election. Modifications of 
the plan may have to be used in 

















other countries, but it is hoped to 
have as representative delegates as 
possible selected by the fall of 1950. 
At this time the first People’s World 
Constituent Assembly will be con- 
vened to draw up a Charter of 
World Government. The Assembly 
will remain in session until this is 
done which it is expected will be 
during 1951. 

Before the Charter can become 
effective it must be ratified by the 
governments of the nations of the 
world. This will be done preferably 
through the U.N. or alternatively 
by taking the Charter directly to the 
national governments. By 1955 there 
should be a sufficient number of 
ratifications to bring the world state 
into being. 

Plans for the selection of repre- 
sentatives are well under way in 
England. The Crusade is headed 
by over one hundred members of 
both Houses of the British Parlia- 
ment of all parties. Already a 
number of candidates have agreed 
to stand for election including Lord 
Beveridge, Sir John Boyd Orr and 
Professor John Hoyland. The man 
primarily responsible for all this is 
Henry Usborne, a very energetic 
M.P. from Birmingham who has 
been working for world government 
for the past fifteen years. During 
the last year he has intensified his 
activity to include tours of the Low 
Countries, Scandinavia, the United 
States and a short visit to Toronto, 
to proclaim the need and possibili- 
ties of world government. 

Although the American federal- 
ists have as yet no plan for the 
People’s Assembly in 1950 (one will 
probably be presented around the 


new year), they have a well devel- 
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oped organization, United World 
Federalists, Inc. This group was 
formed a year and a half ago by 
the amalgamation of the major 
American federalist groups. It now 
has over 35,000 members in 500 
chapters in most of the states of the 
union. Under the very able leader- 
ship of its President, Cord Meyer, 
Jr., author of “Peace or Anarchy,” 
(Foop ror THovucnt, Feb. 1948) 
it has done some very effective lob- 
bying for world government, as well 
as developing a “people’s move- 
ment.” 

Among its Executive and council 
are Albert Einstein; William O. 
Douglas, Supreme Court Justice; 
W. T. Holliday, President of Stan- 
dard Oil of Ohio; Stringfellow Barr, 
former President of St. John’s Col- 
lege and many other prominent 
Americans. 

There is also a Canadian federal- 
ist group, World Government Asso- 
ciation. Although small compared 
to the American group it is growing 
steadily. It is a non-profit organiza- 
tion of Canadians working with 
like-minded groups in other coun- 
tries for the establishment of peace 
and security through world govern- 
ment. The Association was formed 
in Toronto a little over two years 
ago by a group who recognized the 
inadequacies of the present attacks 
on war. Since that time it has spread 
so that it now has members from 
coast to coast. 

World Government Association’s 
principal activity is still in Toronto 
where a vigorous program has been 
initiated. Last July, for instance, 
arrangements were made for Henry 
Usborne to address a luncheon and 
an evening meeting. The response 
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from this was such that arrange- 
ments may be made to have Mr. 
Usborne or one of his associates 
tour Canada in connection with the 
Canadian “Crusade” which is at 
present being planned. 

Interest is developing elsewhere, 
in Montreal, Ottawa and on the 
campuses. Students are particularly 
interested in world government for 
theirs is the future. 

Thus around the world people 


are seeing a new hope, peace through 


world government. Some criticize it 
as a far-off dream, but the federal- 
ists feel that it is an immediate 
necessity. The Chicago Committee 
say that world government is neces- 


sary and therefore it is possible. 
(Without question it is closer than 
ever before). 

These drafters of a World Con- 
stitution do not expect by their 
efforts to bring about world gov- 
ernment. That is not their function. 
That task lies with the peoples of 
the world, working through the 
various federalist groups. The Chi- 
cago Committee have, however, 
made the federalists’ job a lot easier 

by giving a clear and detailed 
picture which will do much to 
remove the strangeness and “Utopi- 
anism” from a development which 
this generation seems to agree is 
inevitable. 











QUESTION 


Continued from Page 9) 


Nations should continue in the teaching of appropriate subjects, and in 
current events, there should be units of study covering the United Nations 
and Its Specialized Agencies, so that all graduates would possess some 
knowledge of the program and its accomplishments. Students of this age 
should be vitally interested, because they are the ones who would be called 
in the event of war. Let the school men and women of Canada act in the 
present emergency and do their share to make the great program of the 
United Nations work successfully. Myre R. Conway, 
Winnipeg. 


Becduse the UN represents the maximum agreement obtainable at 
this time among the powers of the world; because the accomplishments of 
the UN in the political, economic and social fields represent a credit 
sheet incomparable in history, I -believe in the UN as the only organization 
today which offers the hope of world order. 

As an individual I see it my duty to support my government’s 
dynamic participation, not only in the political issues of the UN, but even 
more in the social and economic recommendations of the Economic & 
Social Council. My task must be to use every opportunity in association 
with other men, to make known the accomplishments and plans of this 
organization. E. C. Carrer, 

West Hill High School, Montreal. 
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. 4 world-famous psychiatrist talks about 
“the most important business in the world.” 


A New Look at Child Health * 


By G. Brock Chisholm 


AT an international health confer- 
ence in June and July of 1941, 61— 
and since then 3 others, making a 
total of 64—nations signed the con- 
stitution of the World Health Organ- 
ization. Incorporated in this consti- 
tution is the new look in child health. 


Health Gets New Meaning 

The beginning of that new look is 
shown in the first statement in the 
constitution, which is a definition of 
health. Health is defined as a state 
of complete physical, mental, and 
social well-being, not merely the 
absence of disease or infirmity. 

This is the new look. This is a 
recognition by 64 nations that the 
necessary equipment of the individu- 
al has changed, that never again can 
we regard people who merely have 
healthy minds in sound bodies or 
who enjoy only physical health as 
being healthy. 

The requirements for health now 
go beyond the old definitions. It is 
recognized that a necessary part of 
the equipment of every human being 
is social health, the ability to live 
in harmony with other people of 
other kinds, with other traditions, 


with other religions, and with other 
social systems, throughout the world. 


A little later in the constitution 
of the World Health Organization 
there is another statement which I 
might read you. “Healthy develop- 
ment of the child is of basic import- 
ance. The ability to live harmonious- 
ly in a changing total environment 
is essential to such development.” 

That is the statement, again, 
which was signed by 64 nations. 
There is no doubt whatever as to 
its meaning. It means that we, all 
of us, need to take a new look at 
the way our children are developing. 
Unless we are very careful and very 
conscientious, there is still great dan- 
ger that our children may turn out 
to be the same kinds of people we 
are. There could be nothing more 
disastrous than that. We are the 
kinds of people who have got the 
world into the mess it is in now. We 
are the kinds of people as all our 
ancestors have been, who fight each 
other enthusiastically every 15 or 20 
years and have done so throughout 
all the history of the human race. 
Until quite recently that fact was 
of relatively little importance. When 


* Excerpts from a speech by Dr. Chisholm to the National Health Assembly, 
in Washington, D.C., May 1, 1948. Reprinted from The Child, monthly publica- 
tion of the U.S. Children’s Bureau. Complete offprints for sale (10c) by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 














people used to fight each other, ordi- 
narily only a few thousand or a few 
hundred thousand or occasionally a 
few million people were killed. Times 
have changed. The efficiency of kill- 
available to the human 
being has changed the very condi- 
tions of survival in the world. The 
new and efficient methods of killing 

the atomic bomb, and far beyond 
that the horrible potentialities ot 
biological warfare—have produced 
a world situation where it becomes 
clear that our previous 
methods of competitive survival have 
become utterly obsolete. It is quite 
clear now that warfare and suicide 
are synonymous terms. 


ing now 


quite 


New Patterns 

It is well worth our while to look 
at the way we were brought up, the 
way we were developed, and hope 
to find out what is wrong with us 
so that we may prevent our children 
from assuming those same patterns. 

There are certain things that are 
clear now about the development 
of children. It is clear that there are 
enormous numbers of adults in the 
world who lack security, who have 
lacked security from infancy, and 
because of that lack of security are 
available as followers specifically of 
those people who have excessive 
needs for power. There will always 
be such people. We can take it for 
granted that there will be a continu- 
al crop of neurotics in the world for 
quite a long time yet. They are the 
potential leaders in strange and 


weird directions, but it is time to 
begin to do something about the 
masses of people who up until now 
have been available as followers of 
such people. 
It becomes 


clear that the first 
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necessity is to produce a degree of se- 
curity in children that will make 
it unnecessary for them to search 
for security in peculiar and unwork- 
able ways when they become adults. 
Some healthy conditions of security 
are rather well known. The first and 
primary necessity for finding secur- 
ity on the part of the human being 
is complete security in small infancy. 
Complete security in infancy does 
not depend even on adequate food 
supply or shelter. There is only one 
thing on which it does depend to 
the most important degree: unques- 
tionable, all-embracing, obvious love, 
and nothing else will give a small 
child that degree of security on 
which he can build his citizenship, 
from which he can afford to adven- 
ture into a perilous world. If he 
does not get it then, he will spend 
the rest of his life searching for it, 
and searching for it in strange places 
where it is not to be found. This, 
then, is the first reckoning. 

Second, the child must have the 
opportunity of growing into a pat- 
tern, but not by precept. There is 
no use whatever in lecturing children 
about their responsibilities and 
where they must go. There is only 
one way in which a child grows into 
a pattern, and that is by identifying 
himself with an elder person, a per- 
son whom he admires and loves. And 














so the responsibility of parents and 
teachers of young children is to show 
children in their own persons and 
in their own habitual patterns the 
kind of citizenship that will make it 
possible for the human race to sur- 
vive in the future. That has not been 
done widely in the past. 


Development in Time and Space 

If the child has the opportunity, 
he will begin very early a progressive 
development which will continue 
throughout his life, but this progres- 
sive development may be stopped at 
any stage by a variety of circum- 
stances. The most common is a lack 
of pattern close to him which will 
show him the potentialities in the 
future. 

If he is developing soundly, he 
very soon develops a relationship, 
or potential relationship, to other 
members of his community which at 
first is very small—only his own fa- 
mily. But when he is very young he 
should be developing a responsibility 
toward other members of his family. 
I remind you again that he cannot 
be beaten into doing this. There is 
only one way he can learn it soundly, 
by growing into the pattern he sees 
about him. 

If he continues sound develop- 
ment, he will assume the same pat- 
tern in regard to the community, 
the local community. He will find 
his father, mother, relatives, and 
elders concerned about the condi- 
tions in the community. The per- 
sons taking responsibility in this 
field will be people who are admired 
by his parents, by his elders. He will 
learn that this is an admirable pat- 
tern, this pattern of taking respon- 
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sibility in things that are needed for 
the community. 


A little later he may develop a re- 
lationship with wider horizons, his 
State, his province. Eventually, in a 
few cases (but I think we must face 
the fact that it is still in only a 
relatively few cases) we do have 
people who reach a status of national 
citizenship. I will remind you, in 
case you doubt what I am saying, 
that the status of national citizenship 
requires an equal degree of loyalty 
to all the members of the national 
community, all the members, irre- 
spective of race, religion, or color, 
or any other group characteristic. 
Only people who have attained such 
status can be regarded as national 
citizens in the full sense of the term. 

Up until quite recently, national 
citizenship was enough. Now the 
world has changed. No longer is 
national citizenship alone—and that 
in only a minority of the people— 
sufficient to preserve the 
race in the future. 


For World Citizenship 

There is an acute and immediate 
need for world citizens. There is 
an absolute necessity in the future 
for people who will assume respon- 
sibility for the welfare of the human 
race, everywhere, not just locally, 
not just nationally, but for the 
whole human race. It is_ this 
pattern, if shown to children, that 
is the only hope of survival of the 
human race for another generation 
or so. 


human 


As the child develops in space he 
is also developing in the field of 
time. At first, in infancy there is no 
past and no future. There is only 
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now. Soon the child learns a little 
of the past and a little of the future. 
He projects himself into tomorrow 
ind the next day. By the time he 
is 4 or 5 years old he should be able 
to give up something today to get 
something better tomorrow or next 
week. By the time he has reached 
his early teens, he should be func- 
tioning a considerable pcriod 
ahead of the present. By the time he 
is in the middle or late teens he 
should be functioning at least 10 
ahead of the present. He 
should have a picture of himself in 
relation to the community. He 
should have assumed responsibility 
for what he will be like and what 
his relationship will be to the com- 
munity at least 10 years ahead of 
himself. By the time a person has 
reached maturity, or that stage of 
maturity that is appropriate to this 
degree of evolution of the human 
should be thinking in 
terms of at least 2 or 3 generations. 


years 


race, he 


Again, in the past it did not mat- 
ter if time did not develop much 
beyond the here-and-now stage. In 
the future it matters, and it matters 
enormously. Whatever we do, what- 
ever we Say, whatever we expect 
from our children, whatever we say 
that may be reported in other 
countries (and things we say are 
reported in other countries); all 
people who are truly mature, appro- 
priately mature, to this generation, 
must consider the effects on the 
luture, not just this year or next, 
but the far future. 

These, for people brought up the 
way we have been brought up, are 
dificult concepts. These are extra- 
ordinarily difficult goals for us, but 


we can make them very much easier 
indeed for our children if we start 
soon enough, if we catch them 
young and do not spoil them as 
most of us have been spoiled. 

Particularly, it is highly desirable 
that the next generation should not 
be able to fool themselves as casu- 
ally and as unconsciously and as 
easily as we have done. They should 
not be the same kinds of people 
who can avoid unpleasant things 
by not looking at them. They should 
not be brought up, as many of us 
have been brought up, on a _ per- 
fectly ghastly symbol that I am 
afraid many of you have seen in 
quite civilized homes. The symbol 
I refer to is three little monkeys, 
one with his hands over his ears, 
who will hear nothing distressing, 
who will hear no evil; another with 
his hands over his eyes, who will 
see no evil; another with his hands 
over his mouth preventing his say- 
ing anything about it. 


New Symbolism 

This is the epitome of the laissez- 
faire attitude most of us were 
taught. If there is evil we need to 
see it. Wherever evil lies we need 
to talk about it. We need to hear 
about it, and we need to take our 
responsibility about doing something 
about it. In this field we need to 
change our symbolism for our chil- 
dren. It is this teaching of avoiding 
evil, avoiding seeing or hearing or 
speaking about it, that has allowed 
wars to arrive in the past, always 
to our astonishment, because we did 
not take responsibility soon enough. 

There is a field in which respon- 
sibility needs to be shown to chil- 
dren, which has to do with our 











responsibility in relation to social 
organization. It has to do with our 
voting, our electing people to posi- 
tions of responsibility in our gov- 


ermments in every country. Our 
selection of these people by how we 
vote puts our lives and the lives of 
our children in their hands; our 
human relations as between nations 
and as between groups of peoples 
throughout the world are in the 
hands of the people whom we elect 
to offices under our governments. 


It is very important indeed in the 
future—it has not been important 
in the past, or relatively unimpor- 
tant in the past—that we elect peo- 
ple who are capable of assuming 
that responsibility and whom we 
can trust not to allow all our chil- 
dren to die during the next gener- 
ation. 

The requirements are heavy. The 
responsibility on legislators and on 
people in government is immense. 
It is time we began to assume our 
responsibility in that field and to 
recognize that human relations 
throughout the world are the im- 
portant matters, not our little affairs 
at home, not our little comforts or 
our local peace, not our own ability 
to make a little more money or to 
have a bigger and better car, but 
the feeling of millions of people in 
other parts of the world about us. 
These are the important things. 
These are the things that are going 
to keep us alive or kill us off within 
the next few years. 

Our upbringing has made it very 
difficult for us to see these matters. 
It is important that our children 
should not be so handicapped. The 
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biggest business in the world, and 
the most important business in the 
world, the business which outweighs 
all other values in the world, is the 
business of rearing children. The 
world will be what the children of 
the next generation make it. It is 
not just a question of these children 
being able to live in whatever the 
world may be like 25 or 30 years 
from now, but it is a question of 
what kind of world our children 
will make. In order to do this, our 
children must be freed of many of 
our taboos, many of our anxieties, 
and many of our unfounded fears. 

They must be free to think in all 
directions, irrespective of the pecu- 
liar ideas of their parents. Our 
children in the future, if they are 
to survive at all, must be realists. 
They must not have available to 
them the escapes we have had into 
a fantastic world that does not exist. 
They must be able to face the 
reality of their own natures, of their 
own aggressive drive. They must 
learn how to cope with these as we 
have not coped with them effec- 
tively. 

I finish by reminding you of our 
personal responsibility in this regard. 
This is not a matter for us all in 
the area of making speeches and 
writing about it. It is matter for 
simple words simply put. It is a 
matter for personal and individual 
responsibility in relation to our own 
children and the children in our 
immediate vicinity. This responsi- 
bility is for every person who is 
sufficiently emotionally and socially 
developed to take it up, and it is 
a responsibility which cannot be 
avoided. 
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ship should extend beyond Canadian borders. 


Our responsibility for world citizen- 


Which World Citizens? 


By Mavor Moore 


AMONG THE well-intentioned in our 
country and many others are those 
who devote their energies to cleaning 
their own houses: they believe that 
Internationalism, like Charity, be- 
gins at home. They wish to produce 
in Canada, for instance, good world 
citizens. To this end our expensive 
and luxurious (but appallingly un- 
even) educational systems are influ- 
enced towards more and better 
teaching about other countries, and 
energetic community groups spark 
earnest internationalistic delibera- 
tions. In other words, we are con- 
cerned about being good world 
citizens ourselves, and about making 
our children aware of the globe. 

Now I would like to suggest here 
that while this dream may indeed 
produce the good night’s rest we all 
hope for, it may also very well be 
the sedative which allows us to fall 
out of bed without knowing it until 
too late—a state familiar to League 
enthusiasts. 

For no perfection on our part, 
however worthy an end in itself, is 
going to safeguard the peace of the 
world, if the rest of the world does 
not recognize that perfection as such 
and share it. I know that the old 
analogy between the “body” and 
the “body politic” is now a tattered 
and bullet-peppered figure, but it is 
still true that the world cannot be 
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healthy until all its members are 
healthy. And the well-meaning ideal- 
ist who forgets the rest of the world 
in an excess of missionary zeal for 
proselytizing his fellow countrymen, 
has only moved into a new type of 
isolationism: world citizens in Cana- 
da, but not necessarily Canadian 
citizens in the world. 

Let me be more specific. We want 
our children to be the best-educated 
in the world; we want them to have 
all the opportunities possible and so 
on. In our city schools, at least, (if 
we decently pass over other areas, ) 
see to it that there are well- 
equipped gymnasiums, science class- 
rooms fitted out with the latest 
gimmicks, likewise manual-training 
and domestic-science rooms. Our 
wealthier communities provide audi- 
toriums for movies, and often swim- 
ming pools. We're working very 
hard, you see, to provide the best 
for our citizens of the future. And, 
to do ourselves justice, we do use 
all these expensive media to teach 
them a good deal about the rest of 
the world, even if what we teach 
them is glib and over-simplified. Nor 
can we deny to ourselves that our 
educational system is capable of pro- 
ducing men and women who make 
worth-while contributions to the 
world. However, let us not overlook 
one result of this pedagogic nepot- 
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ism: with one hand we are rearing 
them in educational comfort and 
leading them on with fine vaporous 
talk about world co-operation, while 
with the other we are, by our negli- 
gence, building up for them as sure 
as tomorrow, a world where their 
precious expensive education may 
do them about as much good as an 
igloo in Panama. For in the rest of 
the world, how and what are their 
fellow-citizens of the future being 
taught? Sores on the body spread. ... 

This past summer, over fifty 
educators from twenty-five countries 
gathered together at Adelphi Col- 
lege, near Lake Success, under the 
auspices of UNESco, to examine and 
discuss what was being done and 
what could be done _ regarding 
“Teaching about the United Nations 
and its Specialized Agencies” in the 
schools of the world. The meeting 
didn’t get many headlines in the 
press—spy trials and such were far 
more sensational—and yet on the 
second day we were there a distin- 
guished American told us: “You are 
engaged in the most important de- 
liberation possible in the world 
today.” Fortunately for this “Semi- 
nar’ as it was called, the participants 
soon quit talking like recordings 
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made in their various foreign minis- 
tries, and got down to attacking 
common problems. If the children 
of the world are to be made aware 
of international affairs, to be made 
receptive to the methods of peaceful 
settlement, what must be done? 


First of all, it was quite evident 
that precious little was being done 
at the time. Even in so-called “ad- 
vanced” countries, where education- 
al media are up-to-date and well 
distributed, ignorance and prejudice 
were obvious. In many parts of the 
United States the teacher who crit- 
ically examines international affairs 
runs the risk of being labelled sub- 
versive. An official in the British 
Ministry of Education wrote 
Unesco that to support UN in the 
classroom would be to violate tradi- 
tional British impartiality. In Can- 
ada, some teachers were not inter- 
ested in teaching about the United 
Nations or its agencies on the 
grounds that UN was not yet a 
reality. In those countries where 
education is primarily indoctrina- 
tion, such teaching as there was 
was of course “slanted”, though :n 
this regard it would be difficult to 
judge the totalitarian pot much 
blacker than the democratic kettle. 
In other words, in spite of some 
first-rate spasmodic and _ scattered 
efforts to spread the gospel, little 
coherent work was actually being 
done to prevent the next war in the 
mind of the upcoming generation. 

What can be done in the future? 
Some of the larger problems present 
themselves first: the centralized edu- 
cational system of many countries 
(specifically the USSR and similarly 
patterned territories) means that 

















Mrs. Roosevelt entertains members of the UNrsco seminar at Hyde Park. On her 
left is Dr. Chao, director of the seminar. Mr. Moore is behind the dark glasses. 


whatever is said about the rest of 
the world will be dictated by the 
central authority, whether well or 
ill disposed to fellow nations; the 
decentralized systems of other coun- 
tries (such as Canada, the U.S.A.), 
on the other hand, make it difficult 
to apply any large-scale plan for 
distribution of material. Although 
such problems can be very real, as 
any knows who has tried to 
“buck” them, they tend in practice 
to become more tractable when spe- 
cific instances involved, like 
many such theoretical generalities. 
For instance, in decentralized Can- 
ada it is possible to work through 
national agencies, or 
through national organizations like 
the UN Association, which can in 
turn work through local groups. In 
centralized Poland, shortages of 
basic teaching materials means less 
stringent screening. And so on. 
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But there is another category of 
difficulty, less amenable to arm-chair 
solution. A teacher in Italy finds it 
difficult to control the restlessness 
and nervousness of her classes; the 
of Vitamin B, found in 
green vegetables, is closely related to 
the nervous system, and it’s difficult 
to concentrate when you’re hungry, 
especially when you're around ten or 
eleven. A teacher in Jugoslavia has 
trouble inducing elementary moral- 
ity in her charges; well, why should 
they be moral? It isn’t so long since 
they were praised and even bemed- 
alled for stealing, lying, killing, 
betraying, destroying; besides, many 
of the older boys earned their living 
that way, many of the girls by pros- 
titution. A teacher in Poland says 
she can’t control the children out of 
school. No wonder; nearly one-quar- 
ter of Polish children are orphans, 
i.e., minus father, mother, home. A 
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Greek teacher has a fairly basic 


problem—no school; over seventy 
percent of Greek “schools” today 
are carried on outside or in some- 
one’s front room; there’s no heat in 
the other thirty percent, no desks, 
few books, little paper. A handbook 
which UNesco recently put out 
(The Teacher and the Post-War 
Child in War-devastated Countries, 
by L. W. Kenworthy) gives instruc- 
tions for making home-made black- 
boards, chalk, charcoal: makeshift 
balls and pipes for play periods. 

That’s Europe. The East is worse. 

These, be it remembered, are not 
just unfortunate kids in countries 
that have struck it rough; these are 
the future fellow-citizens of your 
children and mine, just as Hitler 
and Mussolini were our fellow-citi- 
zens. Irrespective of how we educate 
our children, THEY can start, make, 
and finish the next war. 

Now Unesco itself has frequently 
been accused of spinning verbal 
zephyrs when action was needed, 
and it is good to report that the 
teachers and media-specialists gath- 
ered at Adelphi College this summer 
were seriously intent on producing 
practical results. Every participant 
worked on a specific “project” for 
use in his or her own country, some 


of them national in scope, some 
samples for later multiplication, 
some for use in several countries. 


There is no question that the Semi- 
nar was successful in initiating not 
only thinking, but activity along the 
necessary lines. 
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Among all the doubts about UN 
and among all the fireworks of more 
sensational international “affaires”. 
it seems to me important to remem- 
ber that some of the really necessary 
basic work to prevent the next war 
is going ahead. But it can go only 
so far as the countries concerned 
wish; like the whole organization of 
the United Nations, UNESCo is only 
the sum of its parts, its parts being 
the member-countries. So far Cana- 
da has shown little interest, much 
skepticism, and a great deal of 
smugness in her attitude toward 
Unesco, in such work as this. 

To prove to the children of the 
world that they are citizens of a 
world is, whether we like it or not, 
an onus that rests squarely with us. 
It seems to me very odd to spend as 
much time and effort as we do 
making our own children into world- 
citizens, and as little as we do per- 
suading other children that 
consider them as fellow-citizens of 
that world. 

This can only be done through 
an international agency such as 
Unesco, which is in fact already 
doing much. Only by international 
action of this order can we show 
that we mean what we say when we 
exhort each other to cherish “inter- 
national understanding”. And unless 
we do convey to the youngsters of 
the world that we mean what we 
say, their troubled little hearts and 
minds, already so learned in cyni- 
cism, are going to be the breeding 
places of that next war we keep 
hoping our kids won’t be in. 
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* Canadian aid goes overseas 


for educational reconstruction. 


CCRU: Progress Report 


By James Gibson 


SINCE ITS inception on July 29, 
1947. the Canadian Council 
Reconstruction 


for 
through UNEsco 
has become an important organiza- 
tion in the development of intellec- 
tual ties between Canadians and 
citizens of other countries, particu- 
larly those devastated by war. Its 
fourteen months of operation have 
also been a tangible proof to the 
world of Canada’s interest in things 
of the spirit and in combatting the 
evils which make ‘“‘wars begin in the 
minds of men.” CCRU is a positive 
step to help provide an answer in 
constructing the defences of peace. 

The Canadian Council for Re- 
construction through UNEsco is an 
organization of organizations, rather 
than an organization of individuals. 
It acts as a focussing mirror for 
the interest of Canadians, as 
pressed through their educational, 
professional, and cultural societies, 
in the reconstruction of the intellec- 
tual life of countries devastated by 
war. This interest, expressed during 
the Canadian Appeal for Children 
last spring, gave CCRU a sum of a 
little over one million dollars to be 
used to develop a program of aid 
in the fields of educational, scientific 
and cultural reconstruction. 

At the end of May the Council 
held its first Annual Meeting at 
Carleton College, Ottawa, and ap- 
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proved a program which included 
aid to teachers and school children, 
assistance to universities and scien- 
tific institutions, help for creative 
arts groups, the provision of ap- 
proximately seventy fellowships to 
allow key personnel from the war- 
devastated countries to study in 
Canada, and the establishment of a 
Canadian Book Centre through 
which used books and periodicals, 
collected in a national campaign, 
might be sent on their way to 
libraries destroyed during the war. 

At the moment, the project of 
aid to teachers and school children 
has progressed farthest. Twenty 
thousand boxes of basic classroom 
necessities are being sent to indi- 
vidual classrooms in the war-devas- 
tated countries. The contents of the 
boxes, which include notebooks, 
paper supplies, pens, pencils, ink, 
erasers, chalk, rulers and paste, reach 
the impressive figure of 650 tons. 
If the notebooks alone were piled 
one on top of the other, they would 
reach five miles into the sky! Paper 
supplies, pencils and _penholders, 
chalk and other supplies filled 42 
carloads. The total cost of the 
supplies and packing will be ap- 
proximately $225,000. 

Packing, which is taking place in 
Montreal, has involved the setting 
up of what amounts to an assembly 
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factory, with two roller conveyor 
lines carrying boxes past a packing 
staff. More than 500 boxes loaded 


with the basic tools of education 
are packed each day in this factory, 
which has a staff of sixty. 

The problem of obtaining supplies 
to fill the boxes was considerable. 
Notebooks, 1,600,000 of them, were 
especially manufactured for the 
project, and the cover, a John 
Crabtree design, is emblazoned with 
the words “From the children of 
Canada” and “De la Part des En- 
fants du Canada.” Children who 
receive the boxes are asked to write 
to the Canadian children who 
contributed the supplies, and it is 
hoped in this way to develop a 
continuing correspondence between 
school children in other countries 
and those in Canada. When this 
project is completed, needy teach- 
ers in Europe will be supplied with 
food and clothing from the residue 
of the appropriation of $300,000. 

The University and _ Scientific 
Reconstruction Project is aimed at 
alleviating the desperate need for 
laboratory and _ other - scientific 
equipment existing in many univer- 


sities and_ scientific institutions 
abroad. First hand reports from 
these centres indicate that vital 


study and research is suspended due 
to large-scale destruction of basic 
scientific equipment. There is a 
general shortage of such elementary 
supplies as test tubes and scales, 
and the obtaining of more advanced 
equipment is virtually impossible. 
In this field it is hoped to provide 
complete laboratory units of related 
equipment to specific institutions 
rather than the wholesale distribu- 
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tion of single items. This method 
of assistance will eliminate situations 
where a first-rate piece of equip- 
ment lies idle because of the lack 
of incidental basic equipment. 
The Creative Arts Project, still 
in its early stages, is intended to 
aid organizations and individuals 
in every creative field through direct 
liaison with the Canadian Arts 
Council whose membership is made 
up of similar groups in Canada. 
Since both the University and 
Scientific Reconstruction Project 
and the Creative Arts Project re- 
quire supplies impossible to procure 
in Canada, it is being arranged, as 
stipulated in the CCRU constitu- 
tion, that Unesco will purchase a 
proportion of its requisites in Can- 
ada with United States funds, and 
that these funds will be available 
to CCRU for purchases for these 
projects in the United States. 
Announcement was made on July 
13, simultaneously in Canada and 
in recipient countries, of 64 Cana- 
da-Unesco Fellowships, providing 
for study in Canada by specialists 
from countries afflicted by 
specialists whose professional influ- 
ence touches every major aspect of 
life in those countries. These Fel- 
lowships, which have aroused 
tremendous response in the coun- 
tries concerned, are to be awarded 
to individuals of mature intellectual 
level holding positions of responsi- 
bility in their own countries to which 
they can return at the end of their 
period of study in Canada. This 
stipulation ensures that the Fellow- 
ships will produce the maximum 
reconstructive effect, in keeping 


with CCRU’s purpose. 
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While a Fellow is in Canada, he 
will receive an adequate monthly 
allowance in cash, as well as insti- 
tutional fees, travel, and health and 
accident insurance. The maximum 
amount of any Fellowship is estab- 
lished at $3,000. 


Criteria for selection of Fellow- 
ship candidates will be purposely 
broad, in order that key individuals, 
regardless of academic background, 
will be eligible for assistance under 
the scheme. Fellowships are defi- 
nitely not limited to those in aca- 
demic positions, but will include 
personnel in press, radio and films, 
government administrators, teach- 
ers, engineers, doctors and others. 
In many of these fields, such as 
radio and films, Canada has achiev- 
ed a world-wide reputation. One 
final aspect of this project will be 
the compiling of a carefully-docu- 
mented record of achievement made 
possible by the Canada-UNEsco 
Fellowships. It is expected that the 
first Fellows will have started their 
Canadian training by early 1949. 

With the realization that books 
ire among the basic tools with 
which the intellectual reconstruction 
of war-blighted areas can be achiev- 
ed came the idea of the Canadian 
Book Centre Project. The purpose 
of this project, in which CCRU 
and the Canadian Library Associ- 
ation are working together, is to 
collect from Canadians, in a full- 
drive, books of 
for distribution 
to libraries the world over destroyed 
or damaged during World War II. 
\t the Canadian Book Centre, al- 
ready established in Halifax, books 
collected in the campaign will be 
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screened for subject matter, care- 
fully sorted and catalogued, and 
despatched to overseas libraries. 


The “March of Books”, which 
will operate on the theme of “Give 
a Book to a Hungry Mind”, is to 
be conducted in two phases. The 
first, a direct appeal to Canadian 
libraries to contribute duplicate or 
superfluous publications, has already 
been inaugurated. The second phase, 
a carefully publicized campaign 
directed to professional organiza- 
tions and the general public, will 
take place in the month following 
January 15, 1949. 

To avoid sending books barren 
of educational worth, books will be 
accepted only if they meet certain 
requirements. When the screening 
and sorting processes have been 
completed at the Book Centre, 
catalogued lists of available publi- 
cations will be distributed to libra- 
ries in recipient countries. Authori- 
ties in these countries may then 
make application for any works for 
which they have special need. This 
system will guarantee the useful 
distribution of all contributions. 

As a channel for international 
understanding and good-will CCRU 
has already begun to prove its 
worth. As its projects develop fur- 
ther and as letters come back to 
Canadians from such projects as 
the school-box, effective steps will 
be taken to broaden the outlook 
Canadians towards the rest of 
the world. At the same time, it is 
hoped that the impact of the Cana- 
dian projects, particularly the Fel- 
lowships program, on the thinking 
of other countries will be an effec- 
tive instrument for peace. 
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a hopeful development in Germany. 


What we can do to encourage 


Aid to German Adult Education 


By Emeric Kurtagh 


THERE is an important adult educa- 
tion movement developing in Ger- 
many in the wake of World War II 
which needs the help and support 
of adult educators everywhere. The 
motivating force behind this educa- 
tional movement is the conviction 
that the last war, as well as its 
several predecessors, was made in- 
evitable by a conflict of ideas and 
not by a conflict of economic and 
political interests only; and further 
that adult education may be one of 
the most effective means of resolving 
this conflict. 


The cause of adult education in 
Germany, hardly known or recog- 
nized for its true significance over 
here, may one day become a matter 
of great pride for the Western pow- 
ers and their occupation authorities. 
It is one of the few constructive 
forces engaged in laying the foun- 
dations for a democratic ideology 
adapted to German needs and ca- 
pacities. 


There is a serious danger, how- 
ever, that this budding adult educa- 
tion movement will go under in the 
present turmoil of political tensions. 
In order to save it and to strengthen 
it, interested organizations and indi- 
viduals should inform themselves 
more fully of the educational efforts 
carried on in Germany by military 
government and by their few but 
enthusiastic German _ co-operators. 
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Earlier this year, during a three 
months’ tour of duty with the Unit- 
ed States military government in 
Western Germany, as a consultant in 
adult education, the writer was 
deeply impressed by the work of 
German adult educators. Their work 
gdes on with great effectiveness des- 
pite bombed-out communities, un- 
heated and unequipped classrooms, 
and poorly fed and clad teachers 
and learners. There can be little 
doubt that the Germans need and 
want adult education and that they 
have the capacity for organizing it 
even under the most discouraging 
circumstances. 

In the years following World War 
I, adult education had become a 
widespread and necessary popular 
movement for such compelling rea- 
sons as early school-leaving age for 
the great majority of Germans, un- 
democratic class character of second- 
ary and higher education, and the 
powerful drive for Bildung (formal 
education). Corrupted or prohibited 
under the Hitler regime, it was given 
a new lease of life by the defeat of 
Nazism. Both in extent and quality, 
current adult education in Germany 
surpasses all previous developments 
including those during the Weimar 
republic. 

Military government deserves 
ample credit for this unprecedented 
growth. Official directives and regu- 
lations have stressed from the outset 





that the fundamental task of the 

military government was: 
“to lay the economic and educa- 
tional basis of a sound German 
democracy, to encourage bona 
fide democratic efforts and to pro- 
hibit those activities which would 
jeopardize genuinely democratic 
developments.” (From Directive 


on U.S. Objectives and Basic Po- 
licies in Germany, July 15, 1947.) 


With the first phase of its mission, 
involving demilitarization, denazifi- 
cation and decartellization, nearly 
completed, military government is 
now giving greater scope to its re- 
orientation activities by guiding and 
encouraging democratic educational 
efforts. 

Following are a few of the major 
types of adult education practiced 
in Germany: 

1. People’s Universities (Volks- 
hochschulen) are adult evening 
schools offering rather formal in- 
struction in a wide range of sub- 
jects, vocational and cultural, and 
to a lesser extent civic and political. 
They are operating successfully in 
practically all cities and in many of 
the smaller towns. In Bavaria alone, 
for instance, which is one of the more 
backward areas educationally, there 
were about ninety centres function- 
ing two years after VE Day. 

2. Libraries are severely handi- 
capped by the lack of books due to 
two major book purges in recent 
years and to the deficiencies in Ger- 
man book production since the war. 

3. Sectarian adult education acti- 
vities are carried on vigorously es- 
pecially under Catholic and Luther- 
in auspices. 

4. Workers’ education programs 
are sponsored by individual trade 


unions and federations of unions. 
They consist of lectures, institutes 
and residential schools for leadership 
training. The latter do yeoman ser- 
vice in training critically needed 
labor leaders whose ranks were de- 
cimated by the Nazis. 


5. Educational and cultural as- 
sociations on the local level, mostly 
in smaller communities, are actively 
engaged in organizing meetings and 
lectures. 

6. Adult education associations 
are well organized on the state 
(Land) level. They sponsor state 
and regional meetings and confer- 
ences, periodicals and publications. 
Among their more recent projects 
are traveling adult schools and resi- 
dential schools serving in part as 
training centres for teachers. 


7. America Houses are operated 
by military government as inform- 
ation centres and reading rooms for 
the use of the German public. They 
provide a needed liaison with cur- 
rent American thinking. 

8. Settlement houses and com- 
munity centres are sponsored by sev- 
eral voluntary groups such as the 
Quakers, Mennonites and _ the 
YWCA. 

g. Cultural exchange programs 
are sponsored by military govern- 
ment and several voluntary groups. 
They are aimed at a purposeful in- 
terchange of ideas and experiences 
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through the provision of travelling 
fellowships and other means. The 
fellowships are available to qualified 
German teachers, students and lead- 
ers for travel and study in Western 
countries and to their “opposite 
numbers” for similar experiences in 
Germany. Sweden, Switzerland and 
England have been providing oppor- 
tunities for travel and reorientation 
to large numbers of Germans repre- 
senting a wide range of occupations 
and professions. Several German 
educators and youth leaders are now 
in the U.S.A. on a tour sponsored 
by the military government and vol- 
untary agencies. 


10. Political education associa- 
tions are dedicated to the promotion 
of such specific causes as a United 
Europe and to other schemes of Eu- 
ropean reconstruction. Several of 
these associations are active in hold- 
ing institutes, conferences and in 
publishing printed material. 


Altogether there is a rich flow and 
interchange of ideas and plans. And 
despite serious handicaps there is 
an encouraging response to educa- 
tional programs of all kinds which 
now serve thousands of eager learn- 
ers. 

The difficulties faced by German 
adult education are many and com- 
plex. Some of them, such as class- 
room space, teaching personnel, 
transportation, housing and food 
will be gradually solved, it is hoped, 
by the economic improvements ex- 
pected under the European Recov- 
ery Plan. Except as citizens, influ- 
encing government policies and ap- 
propriations, there is little direct 
help we can give along these lines. 
How-ver, there are many other 
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areas where our help is needed bad- 
ly, and should be given generously 
and intelligently. 

Here are some of the ways in 
which adult educators this side of 
the Atlantic could assist the cause 
of democratic adult education in 
Germany. 


1. Correspondence. Exchange of 
letters and materials with German 
adult educators. Names of qualified 
individuals and organizations can 
be secured from education officers 
of military government in Germany. 


2. Contributions of paper. There 
is an acute shortage of paper and 
writing materials that seriously han- 
dicaps teachers and students. Even 
smaller gifts of paper, notebooks, 
pencils, etc., will help. 

3. Contributions of books in Eng- 
lish, especially current literature in 
history, education and current alf- 
fairs; also current fiction. 

4. Contributions of books in Ger- 
man. Production of books in Ger- 
many is very limited, nowhere 
enough to fill the gaps caused by 
the Hitler book burnings and more 
recently by the Allied purge of Nazi 
books. However, German books are 
published in adequate quantities in 
Sweden, Switzerland and Austria. 

5. Subscriptions to periodicals. 
German libraries and adult educa- 
tion organizations are eager to re- 
ceive contributions of newspapers, 
magazines and periodicals published 
in Western countries. 

6. Gifts or loans of educational 
and documentary films. 

7. Hospitality to German visitors. 
Visiting German educators and stu- 
dents need hospitality and opportun- 
ities for observing and participating 





n our work. 

Education officers of military gov- 
ernment are well qualified and eager 
to assist individuals and organiza- 
tions who wish to correspond with 
German adult educators or to make 
contributions; they will also see te 
it that these letters and contribution. 
reach their destination and do the 
most good. Get in touch with them 
for further information by writing to 
the chief of Educational and Cultur- 
al Relations Division, Office of Mi- 
litary Government, U.S., in Berlin, 
Munich, Stuttgart or Frankfurt, or 
to the corresponding authorities in 
the British or French zones of Ger- 
many. 

In closing I will quote a few para- 
graphs from a recent letter written 
by Mr. Richard N. Meyer, Adult 
Education Officer, E C R Div., 


OMGB, APO 407, c.o. Postmaster, 


N.Y. 

Mr. Meyer writes: “The feeling 
of isolation is one of the things that 
weighs most heavily on German edu- 
cators today. You have no idea what 
it would mean to the whole move- 


adult education here to 
have contact with similar groups in 
America . 


ment of 


“We are fortunate in having in 
the field of adult education a rela- 
tively large number of liberal and 
capable men and women. Thus the 
problem is one of material shortages 
rather than of reactionary teachers 
and curriculum, which is the central 
problem in the reconstruction of uni- 
versity education and even of the 
secondary and elementary systems. I 
am convinced that there is more ‘re- 
orientation’ and ‘re-education’ going 
on in adult education than in any 
other field. It is something well 
worth supporting. 

“I do hope that this may be the 
start of some kind of cooperation and 
interchange of ideas between adult 
educators in Germany and in Am- 
erica. Some day soon no doubt we 
shall be leaving Germany for good. 
If we could leave behind us some 
firm ties of friendly professional co- 
operation, I should feel that our 
mission had achieved a great meas- 
ure of success.” 





A CASE IN POINT: BREMEN VOLKSHOCHSCHULE 


Dear Dr. Kidd: 


We thank you for your letter of April 13th and samples of literature which 
you have sent us and your kind invitation for us to write to you again and tell 


you about our needs. 


Since 60% of Bremen, 80% of its Public Schools and 100% of its labora- 








tories are more or less destroyed or very heavily damaged, the needs are very great 
indeed; this is specially so, since the prevailing conditions in Germany make it 
ilmost impossible to obtain any replacement for lost or used-up equipment. 
Text-books and other materials are at a great premium and it is difficult to 
/btain even one book in places where one hundred are needed. In order to give 
you an idea about some of the things which are needed especially much we include 
with this a few pages telling about these requirements and giving a list of some of 
the equipment which cannot be obtained here at present, nor for years to come. 
lf you should know of any person or institution willing to support our work here 
nd help us to obtain a few of the things which are listed in the attached pages, 
(Continued on Page 64 
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The Farmer As World Citizen 


By Ruth I. McKenzie 


FaRMERS have become world-mind- 
ed. The third world conference of 
farmers took place in Paris, May 
1948, when farm representatives 
from 31 nations met at the confer- 
ence of the International Federation 
of Agricultural Producers. The 
theme of the conference was a world 
food program. From the standpoint 
of world peace it is encouraging to 
know that the delegates from the 19 
member nations agreed unanimously 
on the policies for the coming year. 

The International Federation of 
Agricultural Producers was organiz- 
ed on a permanent basis in May 
1947 at a conference held at The 
Hague, Holland. Preliminary plans 
were launched, however, at a con- 
ference the previous year in London, 
England. 

I.F.A.P. is a farmers’ organization 
on a world-wide basis. The farmers 
of 19 member nations are repre- 
sented in I.F.A.P. through their own 
national organizations. For 
example, the Canadian Federation 
of Agriculture speaks for the farm- 
ers of Canada in I.F.A.P. H.H. 
Hannam, President of the Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture, is third 
vice-President of I.F.A.P., and Can- 
ada was represented at the 1948 
Paris meeting by eight C.F.A. dele- 
gates. 

What is the difference between 
I.F.A.P. and the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization of the United 
Nations? The best way to see the 


farm 


distinction is to think of L.F.A.P. as 
comparable to the Canadian Fed- 
eration of Agriculture whereas 
F.A.O. compares rather to the Do- 
minion Department of Agriculture. 
The comparison cannot be taken 
too literally, however, because nei- 
ther F.A.O. nor the United Nations 
to which it belongs has govern- 
mental authority such as the Do- 
minion Department of Agriculture 
has as part of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment. The comparison is valid 
in this sense, however, that I.F.A.P. 
represents the farmers’ point of 


view to F.A.O. and Acts as adviser 
to that body in much the same way 


as the C.F.A. speaks for the Cana- 
dian farmers and advises the Cana- 
dian government in regard to agri- 
cultural policy. 

As a force for world peace, 
I.F.A.P. has great significance, 
since it represents the food produc- 
ers of the world and food may hold 
the key to peace. Sir John Boyd 
Orr, formerly Director of F.A.O., 
said, in addressing the I.F.A.P. 
conference at Paris, that food pro- 
duction constituted the most im- 
portant factor in the world today, 
rising above all political and nation- 
al considerations. The fate of our 
civilization depends on the solution 
of the problem of feeding the world 
adequately, Sir John believes. He 
pointed out that in 200 years the 
population of Europe has increased 
from 150 millions to 500 millions. 





World Citizen 
Andreu 
Cairns, 
formerly a 
Canadian farmer, 
now 


Director of 1 .F.A.P. 


He arrived at his 


present position by 


vay of the Canadian 


Wheat Pools, the 


Empire Marketing 


Board, and UNRRA, 
of which he _ was 


Food Director. 


lhe world’s population is still in- 
creasing without a comparable in- 
crease in land acreage for food pro- 
duction, while much land is suffer- 
ing from exhaustion. Some 
people say “let the millions starve” 
but Sir John Boyd Orr declared that 
this attitude breeds 


soil 


war because 


people will not starve peaceably. 
The delegates at the 1948 I.F.A.P. 


Conference were motivated by two 


first, a desire for 
peace, and second, the desire that 


main desires: 


farmers be able to produce in abun- 
dance the food that is needed with- 
out being ruined themselves from 
unsaleable surpluses, as happened 
during the depression of the 1930’s. 
To achieve these desires I.F.A.P. 
went on record as favouring the 
International Wheat Agreement as 
well as international commodity 
agreements in such staple agricul- 
tural products as feeding grains, 
fats and oils, coffee, cotton and 
wool. I.F.A.P. also favours the low- 
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GUIDE TO LECTURERS 
AND TEACHERS 


A loose-leaf booklet prepared 
by the technical experts of the 
United Nations as a short guide 
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This covers the constitutions of 
all nations as to the protection 
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ered here. 
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ering of trade barriers and the 
stabilization of currencies so that 
international trade may flow more 
freely. It was agreed at the confer- 
ence that it is essential that machin- 
ery should be provided to deal with 
any surpluses that may develop, to 
ensure that they are directed to the 
areas of greatest need and that such 
surpluses should not be allowed to 
undermine the world price structure. 

The interchange of students and 
farmworkers between the different 
countries represented in I.F.A.P. 
was also recommended. A further 
step towards this was taken a month 
later when the first International 
Conference of Young Farmers met 
in London on June 15th. Twenty- 
five delegates attended from 16 
countries including Canada. They 
discussed international exchange of 
short and long-term visits, involv- 
ing work and employment on farms, 
international competitions and ways 
of overcoming language difficulties. 

Canada has played a leading role 
in I.F.A.P. from its inception. The 
President’ of the Canadian Federa- 
tion of Agriculture has been on the 
executive committee of I.F.A.P. 


from the beginning. Last year An- 
drew Cairns, a distinguished Cana- 
dian, was appointed the first 
Director of I.F.A.P. Canadians have 
chaired important committees at 
I.F.A.P. conferences. As evidence of 
the high respect in which Canada 
is held, it has been decided that the 
1949 I.F.A.P. conference will be 
held in Canada next summer. This 
will be the first time I.F.A.P. has 


met outside of Europe. 





* A single world citizen stirs 
the conscience of a whole town. 


See What You Started 


By Gladys Lewis 


BeFroreE David’s speech in the town 
hall that Monday night, Willowvale 
was a contented Ontario town. 
Mary Murray said afterwards that 
it was the brutal frankness of David’s 
words, and the earnestness with 
which he underlined every one of 
them, that got the whole town start- 
ed. David was a Willowvale boy, and 
had spent six weeks in the summer 
at Ploen in Germany, attending an 
International Students’ Seminar. 
This business of learning to under- 
stand people of other nationalities, 
and of assuming day by day respons- 
ibilities as world citizens, was very 
real to him. Mary told her husband 
Sam that night, that in the breath- 
taking silence of the hall, one could 
feel Willowvale listening—listening 
until it “felt the world trembling 
with the power of self-destruction.” 
But David did more than arouse 
fear and an awareness of danger. He 
made his home town folk feel they 
wanted to do something constructive 
and that they could do a good deal. 
On Mary’s mood, David’s words 
hit like so many hammer strokes, 
shattering the middle-aged comfort- 
ible complacency and the unambi- 
tious contentment that had begun to 
settle upon her. Were she and all in 


this lovely, quiet town enjoying a 
peace of mind no more substantial 


than thistledown on a windy day? 
Where and how did one begin to 
establish the conditions of lasting 
peace? How practise being a citizen 
of the world? 

Across the aisle Mary saw Paula 
and Alice, the one Polish, the other 
Yugoslav. They were from a Euro- 
pean D.P. camp. Mary saw the youth 
drain from the girls’ faces as they 
listened to David’s words. Both girls 
were university graduates and Paula 
had studied medicine for three years 
in the D.P. camp. They were do- 
mestics now, on the staff of the local 
hospital. Canada would admit them 
only as domestic or factory workers, 
but Willowvale had opened its heart 
to them, and David, with the town’s 
blessing, had promptly fallen in love 
with Paula. 

“See here,” said Mary, chairman 
of the Reading Club Program Com- 
mittee, to Susan Richer, the presi- 
dent, over a cup of coffee after the 
meeting, “let’s scrap the Greek 
Architecture and the Jane Austen 
programs and try out something that 
seems a little closer to the problems 
of the day, those things David was 
talking about—at points where they 
really touch us here.” 

Susan’s voice was crisp. “After 
everything was settled and the pro- 
grams printed! It would be much 














Mrs. Criaupe Lewis is a house- 
wife who takes an active part in 
community activities and does 
occasional free lance writing. 











too upsetting. By the way, dear, it 
ts a cocoanut cake you’re bringing 
to-morrow, isn’t it?” The trouble in 
Mary’s eyes deepened. Susan, watch- 
ing Mary’s face, added, “Well, I 
suppose if you really think we should, 
I could put it squarely to the club 
to-morrow.” 

Mary relaxed. It was a comfort 
suddenly to feel that the familiar 
forces of everyday life would gather 
to share the vaguely defined prob- 
lem that she could no longer push 
out of her mind. The minister’s wife 
and the judge’s wife said they were 
right behind the idea. 

With brisk efficiency, Susan put it 
squarely to the club. Everyone had 
a good deal to say, mostly, strangely 
enough, hinging about Paula and 
Alice who had come to stand for all 
the unknown people to whom one 
should be a fellow citizen. Could the 
club show the girls what Willowvale 
was really like? After all, Paula was 
soon to join the close circle of Wil- 
lowvale families. Then everyone 
testified to the excellence of the 
Willowvale way of life till even 
doubting Mary felt a glow of satis- 
faction. 

It was then that Susan sprang her 
surprise. She had invited Paula to 
come in her “time off” and play for 
the club. Paula was, they all knew, 
an accomplished pianist. When she 
played, with the autumn sun slant- 
ing across her fair hair, music of 
exquisite sadness and sweetness fill- 


ed the room. There was something 
humbling and chastening about its 
beauty. What, after all, did they 
know of the centuries of rich living 
that had produced Paula, the medi- 
cal student—Paula, the musician— 
Paula, the domestic? What had pro- 
duced the music they had listened 
to? Little doubts and questions about 
Willowvale stole like shadows across 
their faces. 


“Such . . . such superior girls!” 
the judge’s wife said. “They make 
me feel uncomfortable. I sometimes 
wonder what they really think of 
us.” She stumbled on, planting both 
feet firmly in the tender soil of 
Willowvale pride. Vigorously she 
brushed the crumbs of Mary’s rich 
cake into her serviette and said, as 
if speaking to herself, “I wonder 
our rich victuals don’t stick in the 
poor girl’s throat. Why Paula’s 
mother and her little brother died 
of starvation!” 

Every woman winced. As neatly as 
poor girl’s throat. Why, Paula's 
presence and her music had turned 
the whole matter upside down. 

“Can it be that we are not doing 
enough about what happens to other 
people—in Poland, in Germany?” 
Are we selfish, inconsiderate, ignor- 
ant?” 

“Tut, tut,” said Susan soothingly, 
“we sent relief didn’t we, tons of 
it? Willowvale meets its quota on all 
the drives. We are not selfish. The 
world is too big and complicated 
for us to do much about its troubles.” 

“Still,” said the doctor’s wife, “we 
could do more, we really aren’t de- 
priving’ ourselves of anything or 
making any strenuous effort to find 
out things.” 

The club took the blow on the 





chin—“selfish, inconsiderate, ignor- 
ant!” They wavered. They gulped a 
little. They swallowed hard, but they 
took it. 

“Well,” said Susan at length, con- 
vinced at last that the group would 
not be denied, “what do we do 
about it? What can we in Willow- 
vale do to be good world citizens?” 

By the time each should have been 
turning on the heat under the dinner 
vegetables, the club had cast its au- 
thoritative glance over the public 
and private life of Willowvale, had 
scrapped, at Mary’s suggestions, the 
whole prepared program and 
launched a dizzy plan that travelled 
from small discussion groups, lec- 
tures, surveys, forums, to Queen’s 
Park and Paliament Hill, the Insti- 
tute of International Affairs and the 
United Nations Association. The 


gleam of a crusade shone in every 


woman’s eye. But how, thought 
Mary, how will I ever keep Sam’s 
socks mended? 

Hurrying home, Mary remember- 
ed that Pearl Buck has somewhere 
commented on women being the gun 
powder group that sets off the 
charge. That’s what they were—a 
gun powder group. Whatever would 
Sam think? “Don’t worry,” said the 
judge’s wife, “he'll probably think he 
touched off the powder.” 


Home and School Up to Bat 

It was at the Home and School 
meeting on Wednesday that Willow- 
vale’s first community probing be- 
gan. Sam Murray looked as guilty 
as the snake that swallowed the 
apple when Mary’s brother Alex got 
to his feet after the travelogue and 
slides. Alex was a slow-moving man. 


Sut when he spoke, people listened. 


“Since Monday night,” he began, 
feeling for his words, “we've all been 
turning over in our minds this busi- 
ness of what we can do right here to 
be better citizens of the world com- 
munity David was talking about. We 
all heard him tell us that we are 
considered the ‘kind of people who 
make wars’ — always have been, 
always will be, it seems, so long as 
we go on being the same kind of 
people. That’s hard to take, but it’s 
harder to argue down. What I want 
to know is, couldn’t this Association 
try to find out the kind of people 
that do not make wars, and the kind 
of school education and home edu- 
cation that will produce that sort of 
people. Dave said we had to chart 
a new kind of education by which 
the sciences of living will be avail- 
able to all children. If there’s much 
wrong, and it appears there is, with 
the things we teach our youngsters 
and the way we teach them, let’s 
find out what it is. How can we edu- 
cate for peace, not war? That’s what 
I say!” He sat down limply, over- 
come by his daring and the low 
murmur of popular approval. 











The president looked worried. 
Would the new principal think the 
“H. & S.” wanted to interfere with 
his school? The school, of course, 
was doing a wonderful job. 

Here and there parents rose to 
speak to Alex’s unprecedented out- 
burst. Some thought such things 
were questions for the experts to 
wrangle over. It was all too uncer- 
tain and experimental to be tried 
out in Willowvale. Others, that you 
had to begin somewhere, sometime—- 
why not in Willowvale? Experts have 
to have taxpayers who understand 
and are ready to give the necessary 
financial support. One said the mill 
rate was “plenty high” now. The 
chairman of the Board looked acute- 
ly unhappy. Everyone seemed to 
want the answer to very practical 
questions — mostly about heavy 


homework, child behavior problems, 


guidance, reports. Some wanted to 
learn more about Brock Chisholm’s 
ideas about healthy education. “Per- 
haps,’ Sam said, “a discussion of 
these might lead back to Alex’s prob- 
lem about education for peace.” 

The president kept a weather eye 
on the silent principal and tried to 
explain that this was not the place 
to discuss such matters. The meeting 
gently but firmly refused to be 
hushed. 

The new principal rose then— 
and Willowvale parents listened in- 
tently. The president began to relax 
and her head to nod approval. 

Why this was just what the new 
principal wanted -~ parents and 


teachers getting together to study 
their joint job, and he was sure 
his hard-working staff ‘would want 
to join with a parents’ committee 
even in planning of how best to 
tackle the proposition. He said he 
had hoped he would someday be in 
a school where the “H. & S.” Asso- 
ciation would carry out a “Better 
Schools for Better Citizens” project, 
such as Alex had been touching on 
and as Dr. Sam Laycock had out- 
lined in the June 1947 “Home and 
School” magazine.* 

“I should prefer that we did this 
than that we spend our energies 
raising funds for sports equipment 
for our own school, or furniture for 
our teachers’ room. As Dr. Laycock 
says, ‘Let us grow up as an Associa- 
tion and get on with our real job.’” 

The audience applauded and the 
president beamed. “The H. & S. is,” 
she reminded them, again quoting 
the past president, “ ‘the biggest firm 
in the world.’ What a potential pow- 
er for good! As _ tax-payers, as 
voters!” 

The meeting named a committee 
of parents and teachers to start a 
number of small informal discussion 
groups on a variety of subjects re- 
lating to citizenship, the school’s pro- 
gram and child study. Everyone 
seemed to think group discussion 
leaders could be found among them- 
selves. Teachers would be invaluable 
as resource people. 

“Perhaps,” said Alex, the slow- 
moving, to the principal after the 
meeting, “it’s about time we stopped 


* Dr. Laycock’s article outlines a year’s program and gives an extensive 
list of reading material for each topic. “What Kind of Citizens Should Our Boys 
and Girls Become?” “Are Our Methods of Teaching Good Enough for Developing 
Good Citizens?” “Is the School Program Good Enough for Developing Good 


Citizens?” 
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putting bargain basement price tags 
on teachers’ efforts. Why a baby- 
sitter gets more pay per hour than 
our teachers, and even in rich On- 
tario last year, the salary of women 
teachers was one third less than the 
average woman industrial worker. If 
we want top-notch people as teach- 
ers, one of the things we’ve got to 
do is to pay top-notch salaries.” 
Around the Town 

Everywhere the body politic of 
Willowvale stirred and twitched be- 
neath the gentle but insistent probing 
of its citizens. 

The Y.M.C.A. and the Rotarians 
reminded the town that they were 
international organizations. The 
Y.W.C.A. smartly publicized that its 
international program for the full 
and free development of women and 
girls as Christian citizens includes 
world fellowship and public affairs. 
All the “Y” clubs indulged in lively 
discussions. The program of the 
“Teen” club in the High School took 
on a few small matters such as the 
general reawakening of citizens to 
their responsibilities as voters, the 
ensuring of perpetual peace, Federal 
World Government, the control of 
atomic energy, our attitude to Rus- 
sia—setting an example for their 
oldsters. 

The Community Centre launched 
out from its safe and tried vocational 
and hobby courses and experimented 
with a film forum night. They used 
an American film, “Food, Secret of 
the Peace”, which showed hungry 
European women and children. The 
discussion trailer presented a group 
discussing some of the main issues 
raised in the film. The success of 
the evening all but wrecked the 
cries they had previously decided 


to have. The women wanted to know 
why one part of the world had to 
starve when there was food in 
plenty elsewhere. Susan asked Mr. 
Trump, the largest stock raiser in 
the county, and Mr. Flush, the 
largest dairyman, to please explain. 
They tried, but it seemed it was just 
a matter of international trade away 
off somewhere, and to Susan it was 
Paula’s mother dying for the food 
Willowvale found it very profitable 
to raise. The chairman of the Board 
of Trade and the bank manager 
tried to make it clear, but the matter 
kept getting more and more involv- 
ed. The Community Centre Director 
tried to squelch the forum idea and 
the “Make Way for Youth” film 
which someone suggested the follow- 
ing week, but Willowvale seemed 
thirsty for just what the film forum 
provided. “Pictures make it so much 
more interesting,” Susan said. 


The Library 

Over at the library, Agnes Beaver, 
with a nose like a weather vane 
when it came to sensing reader in- 
terest, caught the unmistakable 
scent of international affairs and 
human relations interest. She whisk- 
ed the dust from the International 
Conciliation series of the Carnegie 
Endowment Fund for International 











Peace, Behind the Headlines pam- 
phlets and other publications of the 
Canadian Institute of International 
Affairs; she dug out what UNEsco 
materials she had, and added books 
on world affairs and a description 
of the newly started film library. 
Over under the west window she 
set up a display especially for the 
H. & S. people—books and pam- 
phlets and films on education, child 
study, and Mental Hygiene. This was 
what she had been waiting for. She 
would foster this interest into full 
bloom if it was the last thing she 
did! 

The Scott, 
freshly stimulated by reports of the 
Amsterdam Conference of the World 
Council of Churches, and by his 
wife’s artless reporting of the town’s 
activities, preached a sermon that 
pricked the Sabbath complacency to 


Reverend George 


the smarting point. On her way 
down the aisle Mary asked the doc- 
tor’s wife what she thought they 
ought to do to prove that they were 
really Christians. “Well, you know 
Mrs. Jackson, the 
druggist who was a Quaker—she’s 


widow of the 


bedridden with arthritis, but 
she knits all the time for the Friends’ 
Service Committee.” Shaking hands 
with Mr. Scott at the church-door 
Mary asked, “But what do you think 
we should do about ourselves if we 


now 


are so indifferent and callous to the 
Mr. Scott 
thought the W.A. might give some 


sufferings of others?” 


consideration to sending bales of 
clothing to the depot which has been 
set up in Toronto by the Canadian 


Council of Churches. 
Town Forum 


One day as he was going home to 


lunch, the Reverend Scott found 
himself falling into step beside the 
Catholic priest. He had been mull- 
ing over in his mind the ferment in 
Willowvale and wondering what 
more could be done to encourage 
it and direct it into constructive 
channels. 

“Too bad this town hasn’t got a 
public forum, Father,’ he said, 
“where all the people could come 
together to talk things over. Do you 
think any of your flock would sup- 
port the idea?” 

“Yes, I do,” said Father Cassidy, 
“if they were in on planning it. Mr. 
McGuire, the president of the 
Knights of Columbus, was saying 
something like that to me the other 
day. Why don’t you go and see 
him?” 

“Pll send Sam Murray,” said Mr. 
Scott. 

And so the Willowvale Forum was 
born. Sam Murray asked his friend 
Mr. Ginsberg, and Bill McGuire in- 
vited the leader of the union in the 
town shoe factory to join them in 
preliminary discussions. They decid- 
ed that the topics should be confined 
to those vitally touching Willow- 
vale life, but when they came to 
draw up the list, that seemed to in- 
clude nearly everything from the 
high cost of living to Russia. They 
decided to ask some more people to 
help in planning the series so that 
all interests would be represented. 
Most of the groups in town were get- 
ting information from national or 
international bodies of some kind, 
which might not present all sides of 
an issue. Mr. Ginsberg thought that 
all this material might be pooled as 
source material and a committee 
could sort out the reliable and use- 





ful from the obvious propaganda. 

Next spring, just as the snow was 
beginning to melt, Sam Murray had 
to go to Ottawa on business and 
Mary decided to tag along. She 
was curious to see Parliament Hill 
after all she'd heard and read that 
winter about what went on there. 
When they were looking around, 
they dropped in on their member in 
his office. His desk was piled with 
letters and telegrams. “Look,” he 
said, almost angrily, but with a gleam 
of pleasure in his eye, “all those 
from Willowvale. I guess Ill have 
to revamp the speech I had all 
ready to make tomorrow. I’m afraid 
some of the things I had intended to 
say might not go down too well back 
there.” Back in the corridor, Sam 
and Mary exchanged glances. “Look 
what you started,” Sam said. 





Education for International Under- 
standing by Thomas R. Adam. 
Institute of Adult Education, 
Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, N.Y. 1948. $2.00. 

This study of the forces in Ameri- 
can life that make for possible un- 
derstanding of international affairs, 
is directed not at the ordinary citi- 
zen but rather at those responsible 
lor the leadership and policies of 
organizations which are concerned 
with promoting international under- 
standing. 

The gist of the study lies in the 
idea of the self-organized local com- 
munity group as the basic unit of 
public opinion. The interests of the 
individual must be aroused at their 
source, the everyday community en- 
vironment, since world affairs touch 
the life of the busy citizen almost 


terms of local conse- 
quences—in their effect on tariffs, 
trade, employment, security. 

The author’s main thesis is that 
world affairs have personal meaning 
for an ordinary citizen only in so far 
as they relate to the advancement 
of his own person, family or com- 
munity. Popular education should 
acknowledge this fact and devote 
itself to servicing known needs for 
information, at the community level, 
for only by concentrating on ma- 
terial known to have direct meaning 
to community groups can the edu- 
cational forces of the country fulfil 
their proper task in the building of 
informed public opinion. 


wholly in 


Anyone who knows anything at all 
about adult education will agree 
with the proposition that an intelli- 
gent understanding of world affairs 




















May we 
present 
TWO BOOKS OF GREAT 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
SIGNIFICANCE TO-DAY 


THE POLITICS 
OF EQUALITY 


New Zealand’s Adventure 
in Democracy 


by Leslie Lipson 


Here the story of New Zealand’s 
political development—the story 
of a vigorous, often violent, de- 
mand for equality—is described 
in a book of absorbing interest to 
those concerned with the vexing 
problem of preserving individual 
liberties in an equalitarian society. 


Price $6.60 


woBBLY 
The Rough - and - Tumble 


Story of an American 


Radical by Ralph Chaplin 


This is the story of American 
Labor in the Twentieth Century 
told from the inside—the raw and 
seamy inside. It is also the per- 
sonal history of an idealist who 
went to war against capitalism 
with every weapon he could get 
his hands on. The author, Ralph 
Chaplin, probably knows the radi- 
cal movement in the United 
States better than any other liv- 
ing man. He belongs to a genera- 
tion in the heroic mould. For the 
proletarian cause he gave every- 
thing a man could give—except 
one thing. He would not give up 
his integrity of conscience. 


Price $5.75 
W. J. GAGE & CO. LTD. 


82-94 Spadina Ave. 
Toronto, Ont. 








begins at home. Mr. Adam has 
couched these familiar ideas in pro- 
fessional jargon which befogs much 
of the usefulness the study might 
otherwise have. There is danger that 
only those who already know what 
he is trying to say will understand 
what he means, and those who do 
not know will be frustrated. 

However, Mr. Adam’s study is 
not without merit, especially when 
he makes use of concrete examples 
to illustrate how different communi- 
ties have organized themselves to 
direct information on world happen- 
ings into channels of popular discus- 
sion. In this connection he suggests 
that natural groupings within com- 
munities, the local church, the lib- 
rary, the trade union local, the 
business man’s luncheon club, con- 
stitute the most important channels 
of public communication. Popular 
judgment must spring from opinions 
formed within such groups if it is 
to carry social conviction. Aware- 
ness cannot be imposed from above. 

The most practical part of the 
book is that in which the author dis- 
cusses sources of existing materiais 
for group discussion and methods of 
distribution. He warns that the no- 
tion of the masses as a passive body 
into which ideas or opinion can be 
pumped is one of the illusions com- 
mon to our mechanistic times. Ques- 
tions rising directly from the natural 
interests of active local groups should 
determine the nature of the material. 

In the final section of the study 
dealing with modern techniques of 
adult education, Mr. Adam con- 
cludes that organized discussion is 
still the main educational weapon 
of the full grown citizen. 

TANNIS PRENDERGAST. 





UNESCO 
NOTES 


ESSAY AND POSTER CONTEST 


Can Unesco be of interest to boys 
and girls of school age? The last 
General Conference of UNEsco 
thought it could, and, as part of its 
work to encourage knowledge about 
the United Nations and its Specializ- 
ed Agencies, decided to sponsor two 
competitions on Unesco for young 
people in the schools of member 
states to begin in September, 1948, 
entries to be submitted to them by 
May Ist, 1949. 

The full title for both competi- 
tions is “Together We Build a New 
World, An Essay and Poster Com- 
petition on Unesco’s Work.” The 
first will be open to those between 
15 and 18 years of age, and the 
second to those from 12 to 15. 
Entries may be submitted in either 
of two forms: an essay of between 
1,000 and 2,000 words, or a poster 
not exceeding 48 x 66 cms. 


The prizes will be awarded in the 
form of grants to enable the win- 
ners either to travel abroad to at- 
tend a conference on world affairs, 
to acquire further education (if 
possible in another country), or to 
purchase books and other educa- 
tional material. 


In the first competition, the first 
prize for an essay will be $250, and 
the same for the winning poster: the 
second prize will be $200 for the es- 
say and $200 for the poster. There 


will be 8 additional prizes of $50 
each. In the second competition, 
the first prize for the essay will be 
$150 and the same for the poster; 
the second prize will be $100 for the 
essay and $100 for the poster. Again 
there will be 8 additional prizes of 
$50 each. 

It is hoped that other prizes will 
be offered by the government, or by 
interested organizations or indivi- 
duals in the member states. UNEsSco 
suggests that where this can be 
done it may be worthwhile to pro- 
pose a third form that the compe- 
tition might take. It is thought that 
in some schools a welcome alterna- 
tive to the production of essays or 
posters might be a group project 
consisting, for example, in writing a 
play on UNEsco’s work, in making a 
scrap book of articles, or in con- 
structing a model illustrating one of 
UNEsco’s activities. Because of the 
difficulty in making an international 











award for projects of this kind, 
UNESCO is not suggesting this as the 
third form in its own scheme. 

Special materials to give young 
people the necessary information 
about UNEsco are obviously essen- 
tial and pamphlets are being pre- 
pared in the Education Section of 
Unesco to meet this need. 


YOU AND UNESCO 

Let’s Visit Unesco House is the 
title of a pamphlet published by 
Unesco for boys and girls between 
12 and 15 years of age. It has been 
prepared by Mr. Leonard Ken- 
worthy, of the Education Section, to 
provide information for school 
pupils entering the Essay and Poster 
Competition on Unesco. It has an 
attractive red and white cover and 
its 30 illustrated with 
nearly 60 photographs, charts and 
maps. 

For older boys and girls another 
pamphlet has been written by Miss 
Monica Luffman of the Education 
Section, entitled You and Unesco. 
As being of particular interest to 
young people, UNEsco’s reconstruc- 
tion work, its educational activities, 
its scientific program, and its efforts 
to help people all over the world 
to exchange ideas, have been 
stressed. Each chapter of this 40- 


pages are 


page pamphlet is followed by five or 
six questions to encourage the read- 


think for themselves. It is 
being printed in black and white, 
with a cover in two colours, and 
illustrated with some 40 photo- 


graphs, diagrams and maps. 
UNESCO PLAY 

A short play, “In the Minds of 
Men,” the title of which is drawn 
directly from the Constitution of 


ers to 


Unesco and which is a dramatic 
presentation of the work of UNEsco, 
had its premiere performance in 
New York City recently. It was 
written by Esther M. Hawley for 
the American Theatre Wing Com- 
munity Plays in response to many 
requests from community groups in 
the United States for a dramatic 
presentation of the work of UNEsco 
and the United Nations. 

Scripts for the playlet are avail- 
able at 25 cents a copy, for produc- 
tion by non-professional groups out- 
side of New York City and a radius 
of 50 miles from Manhattan, from 
The American Wing Theatre Com- 
munity Plays, 730 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 19, N.Y. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON UNESCO 

An extensive bibliography of 
books and pamphlets in English on 
“Education for International Un- 
derstanding and on the United 
Nations” has just been issued by the 
Exchange of Information and Edu- 
cation Sections of Unesco. It is 
now available for distribution free 
of charge and should be useful to 
teachers, librarians, students of in- 
ternational affairs, and others inter- 
ested in the United Nations. It may 
be obtained by writing to UNEsco, 
19 Avenue Kleber, Paris 16e, France. 

The publication just issued not 
only lists important books and pam- 
phlets in several fields, but also in- 
cludes brief factual annotations. 
Part I is devoted to the United 
Nations and its Specialized Agencies. 
Part II treats the topic of Education 
for International Understanding, 
and is followed in Part III by the 
more specific subject of Education 





Ross McLean (center), Film Commissioner for Canada and head of The 
National Film Board, presides at a meeting of the Film Sub-Commission of 
Unesco’s Technical Needs Commission. Canada’s Film Board has made a signifi- 


ant contribution to Unesco by iis production of Hungry Minds which has been 


shown the world over. 





for International Understanding in 
the Schools. 

The final Part is a bibliography 
on ‘Teaching about the United 
Nations in the schools. This list in- 
for teachers and 


cludes materials 


references to the few materials 
which exist for pupils. Most of the 
titles are of fairly recent publica- 


should be 


purchase. A few books are of older 
date 


tions and available for 


but are included because of 
their particular value and interest. 


(he source is listed for publications 


which may not be obtained easily. 


UNESCO FILM CATALOGUE 

In April Unesco published the 
second in a series of draft catalogues 
on films and filmstrips. The latest 
catalogue is devoted to films and 
filmstrips on International Under- 
standing. Titles, language, producer, 
running time and size of each film 
are listed along with a short de- 
scription of contents. Among the 
subjects covered by the catalogue 
are the United Nations and the 
Specialized Agencies; International 
Understanding; International Aid; 
International Economics; Interna- 
tional Transport and Communica- 
tions; International Migration; and 
Inter-Group Understanding. 
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RESOURCES FOR WOULD-BE WORLD CITIZENS 


The following lists are intended to be suggestive rather than inclusive. 


PERIODICALS 


Most serious magazines and journals devote considerable space at present 
to international affairs. The following are just a few devoted especially to world- 
wide interests. 


United Nations Bulletin: published twice a month by the United Nations Depart- 
ment of Public Information, Lake Success, N.Y. $3.00 a year. Canadian 
agents: Ryerson Press, 299 Queen St. W., Toronto. 


Provides a concise account of the activities of the United Nations and its 
specialized agencies, reports and analyses of proceedings and decisions, reliable 
background information, and messages and articles from leading U.N. personalities. 
Because it is an official publication of the U.N. it maintains strict impartiality in 
reporting what takes place in U.N. sessions, confining itself to what ‘is actually 
said and actions taken. In spite of, or perhaps because of, that impartiality, it 
makes stimulating reading. Attractively printed and illustrated, it is an invaluable 
supplement to our daily press for anyone who wants to understand clearly what 
the U.N. is doing. It is very reasonably priced, too, for so frequent and well 
presented a magazine. 


Unesco Courier: published monthly by Public Information Section of UNesco, 
Unesco House, 19 Avenue Kleber, Paris 16e, France. $1.00 a year. Canadian 
agents: Ryerson Press, 299 Queen St. W., Toronto. 


“Here monthly the editor S. M. Koffler presents real evidence of UNEsco’s 
great worldwide fight to extend the reasoning power of the mind over societal 
conduct: Unesco’s co-ordination of scientific groups and their vital knowledge 
services, illiteracy’s challenge to film education in Africa as seen by John Grierson, 
China’s program of mass education and health and agriculture, how the com- 
pelling beauty of music becomes a weapon for world peace and international 
understanding, society’s neglect of low priced books as a medium of popular 
communication of facts and ideas, the four emergency regions for fundamental 
education in our world today, all this and so much more.” —Gorpvon CauLFIELp. 
United Nations World: published monthly by the United Nations World, 385 

Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. $5.00 a year in Canada. 

This is a very attractive magazine, well illustrated and written in popular 
style, but filled with factual and sound interpretive articles on what goes on in 
the world today. A regular section entitled “State of the World” gives a monthly 
survey of current events. 

United Nations News: published monthly by the United Nations Association of 
Canada, 124 Wellington St., Ottawa, as a service to members. Individual! 
membership, $2.00 a year. 

Articles and news about the United Nations and the activities of the United 
Nations Association in Canada. 

Common Cause: monthly report of the Committee to Frame a World Constitution 
975 E. 60th St., Chicago 37, Ill. Subscription $5.00 a year outside U.S.A. 
Single issues 45¢. 

It presents in each issue a discussion and analysis of the problems of world 
government and world constitution, together with commenting on current develop- 
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ments and trends as they appear in the frame of a World Federal Union to come. 

October, November and December 1947 contained a series of articles by G. A. 

Borgese on “What to Do with Russia.”” March 1948 contains the draft constitution. 

International Journal: published quarterly by the Canadian Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs, 230 Bloor St. W., Toronto 5, $3.00 a year. 

Canada’s own outstanding publication in the field of current events. Contains 
articles on questions of special interest to Canadians from the Canadian point 
of view as well as on subjects of universal interest. The summer issue contained 
two articles on the always fascinating topic of Russia; “Soviet Policy in a Two- 
World System” by Philip E. Moseley; “Post-War Developments in the U.S.S.R.” 
by John N. Hazard. 

International Conciliation: published monthly by the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, 495 West 117th St., New York 27, N.Y. 75¢ a year, 
$2.00 for 3 years. 

Thanks to Mr. Carnegie, this is undoubtedly the best value in the whole 
periodical field, although the price of single copies has recently risen to 10¢ a copy. 
The September 1948 issue centres around the United Nations, containing 
“British and European views of the United Nations,” “Issues Before the Third 
General Assembly,” and the “Introduction to the Secretary-General’s Annual Re- 
port.” Each issue is usually devoted to a single topic. February 1948 was on 
Unesco; March 1948 on the World Health Organization with an introduction by 
Dr. Brock Chisholm. 


Foreign Policy Reports: published twice a month by the Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion Inc., 22 East 38th St., New York, N.Y. $5.00 a year. 

Each issue devoted to an authoritative treatment of a topic of current interest. 
Foreign Policy Association has an excellent reputation as one of the earliest and 
strongest forces working for the development of world citizens. 

International Organization: published quarterly by the World Peace Foundation, 

Boston, Mass. $3.50 a year. 

Besides articles on current international problems similar to those in the 
other journals listed, this journal contains in each issue a summary of the activi- 
ties of international organizations and documents of international organizations. 
Useful for reference. 


PAMPHLETS 


Dates in parentheses indicate when pamphlet was reviewed in Foop For THOUGHT) 

Canada in a New World, edited by Eugene Forsey. Addresses given at the Cana- 
dian Institute on Public Affairs, 1947. Ryerson Press, Toronto, 1948. 75 pp. 
$1.00. A collection of the edited addresses given at the “Couchiching Confer- 
ence” in 1947. Of particular interest here are three essays on problems of 
world politics: dealing with the implications of atomic energy, an appraisal 
of the United Nations, and Canada’s role in the U.N. (May, 1948.) 

Forging a New China, by Lawrence K. Rosinger, Foreign Policy Association, 22 
East 38th Street, New York 16, N.Y. 35¢. A summary of the background of 
present-day China leading to an evaluation of the records of the two major 
parties and an analysis of the conditions causing continued civil strife. 
(April, 1948.) 

Pacific Asia, A Political Atlas, by Samuel van Valk-nburg. Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion, 22 East 38th Street, New York 16, N.Y. 1947. 62 pp. 35¢. A pamphlet, 


complete with set of excellent maps, which deals with the geography, eco- 
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nomics and history of the major countries and islands of Pacific Asia. (Febru- 
ary, 1948.) 

Communism: Its Strength and Future, by Max Beloff. Behind the Headlines 
pamphlet, Canadian Institute of International Affairs, Toronto, 1948. 24 pp. 
15¢. Just published. To be reviewed in next issue. 


Swords of Peace, by Preston Slosson and Grayson Kirk. Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion, 22 East 38th Street, New York 16, N.Y. 62 pp. 35¢. A discussion of the 
problems of disarmament and of international policing. (March, 1948.) 


Food and the People, by Sir John Boyd Orr. Target for Tomorrow series, No. 3, 
Nelson, Toronto, 1945. 56 pp. $1.00. 

France in Travail, by Anthea Mills, Behind the Headlines pamphlet, Canadian In- 
stitute of International Affairs, Toronto, 1947. 16 pp. 15¢. Background to 
France’s present economic and political instability. (May, 1948.) 

World Minority Problems, by James G. Leyburn, Public Affairs pamphlet No. 132, 
Public Affairs Press, New York. (Toronto, Canadian Forum, 16 Huntley 
Street.) 1947. 32 pp. 25¢. 

Talk It Over series, published by the National Institute of Social Relations, Inc., 
1244 - 20th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. The following titles: 

Atomic Energy—Disaster or Blessing. Some basic questions relating to the 
implications of atomic energy and the atomic bomb. 

Must Men Wage War? War and its possible elimination. 

Atomic Peace—Or Atomic War? The chances for international control of 
atomic energy. 

Is World Government Practical? A pro and con discussion of one of the 
popular proposals for securing world peace. 

The United Nations, by Homer Metz. Behind the Headlines pamphlet, Canadian 
Institute of International Affairs, Toronto, 1947. 36 pp. 15¢. The record 
of the United Nations to the end of 1947. (December, 1947.) 

Soviet Policy Abroad, by Harold I. Nelson. Behind the Headlines pamphlet, Cana- 
dian Institute of International Affairs, Toronto, 1947. 24 pp. 15¢. An account 
of Russia’s foreign policy from 1917 to the spring of 1947. (December, 1947.\ 

Citizen Participation in World Affairs: Problems and Possibilities. The Journal of 
Social Issues, rv, 1, Winter, 1948. Association Press, 347 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 64 pp. 75¢. 

The Psychiatry of Enduring Peace and Social Progress, the William Alanson White 
Memorial Lectures by G. B. Chisholm. Published by Psychiatry, a Journal, 
1711 Rhode Island Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 44 pp. 44¢. Original 
and provocative analysis of the psychology which leads to wars. 


BOOKS 


The Absolute Weapon: Atomic Power and World Order. Bernard Brodie (ed.) 
(Institute of International Studies, Yale University) New York, Harcourt, 
Brace (Toronto, McLeod) 1946, 214 pp. 

America’s Destiny, by Herman Finer, New York. Toronto, Macmillan, 1947, 
407 pp. 

The Anatomy of Peace, by Emery Reves. New York, Harper. (Toronto, Musson. } 
1945, 275 pp. 

Anatomy of Racial Intolerance. George B. de Huszar (compiler). (The Reference 
Shelf Vol. 18, No. 5) New York, H. W. Wilson, 1946, 283 pp. 
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Backgrounds of Conflict: Ideas and Forms in World Politics, by Kurt London. 
New York, Toronto Macmillan, 1945, 487 pp. 

The City of Man: A Declaration on World Democracy, by Thomas Mann, Lewis 
Mumford, Reinhold Niebuhr, et al. New York, The Viking Press (Toronto, 
Macmillan) 1940, 113 pp. 

A Democratic Manifesto, by Emery Reves. Toronto, Random House, 1942, 144 pp. 

From Many One: The Process of Political Integration; The Problem of World 
Government, by Crane Brinton. Cambridge, Harvard University Press (To- 
ronto, Saunders) 1948, 126 pp. 

The Great Decision, by James T. Shotwell. New York, Toronto Macmillan, 1944, 
268 pp. 

The Great Illusion—Now, by Sir Norman Angell. Penguin Books, 1938, 282 pp. 

How to Stop the Russians Without War, by Fritz Sternberg. New York, J. Day. 
(Toronto, Longmans) 1948, 146 pp. 

International Police Force. Julia E. Johnsen (compiler). (The Reference Shelf, 
Vol. 17, No. 2) New York, H. W. Wilson, 1944, 253 pp. 

International Politics: The Western State System in Transition, by Frederick L. 
Schuman, New York, Toronto McGraw-Hill, 1941, 733 pp. 

International Relations Between the Two World Wars 1919-1939, by E. H. Carr, 
London, Toronto Macmillan, 1947, 302 pp. 

The New Foundations of International Law, by Jorge Americano. New York, To- 
ronto Macmillan, 1947, 137 pp. 

Peace or Anarchy, by C. Meyer, Jr. (Atlantic Monthly Press Book) Boston, Little 
Brown (Toronto, Ryerson) 1947, 233 pp. 

The Rights of Man, by H. G. Wells. Penguin Books (not dated) 128 pp. 

The Steep Places, by Sir Norman Angell. New York, Harper (Toronto, Musson) 
1948, 247 pp. 

Unesco: Its Purpose and Its Philosophy, by Julian Huxley. Washington, D.C. Pub- 
lic Affairs Press (Toronto, Canadian Forum) 1947, 62 pp. 

Union Now, by Clarence K. Streit, London, Jonathan Cape (Toronto, Clarke, 
Irwin) 1939, 414 pp. 

The United Nations, by Louis Dolivet. New York, Farrar, Strauss, (Toronto, 
Clarke, Irwin) 1946, 152 pp. 
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The United Nations Economic and Social Council, by Dr. Herman Finer. Boston. 
World Peace Foundation (America Looks Ahead Series, No. 12) 1946, 
121 pp. 

World Government. Julia E. Johnsen (compiler). (Reference Shelf Vol. 19, No. 5) 
New York, H. Wilson and Co., 1947, 285 pp. 

Civilization on Trial, by Arnold Toynbee. New York, Oxford University Press, 
1948, 263 pp. 


FILMS 


To Widen Horizons-- Films about Other Lands 

(Unless otherwise specified, these films are all 16 mm. sound, available from 
National Film Society and other film libraries. Dates in parentheses indicate when 
the film was reviewed in Foop ror THOUGHT.) 

Fight for Life: British Information Service, 17 mins. 

Life in the Gold Coast, British colony on the southwestern fringe of the Sahara. 
Title derives. from the efforts of the British colonial administration to educate the 
natives in scientific agriculture, sanitation and other means of overcoming their 
natural enemies. Gives a colorful glimpse of a primitive people and could be used 
as background for discussion of colonial policy or scientific food production. 
Brazil: National Geographic Society, 1941, 20 mins. 

Fairly interesting factual film on Brazil, useful with other material such as a 
lecturer, pamphlets. Stresses the unsolved mysteries and untapped resources of the 
Amazon area which, if made habitable, would support 100,000,000 people. Could 
serve as a starting point for discussion of international development of natural 
resources. 

Eighth Plague: British Information Service, 1945, 12 mins. 

Deals with attempts to eradicate the threat of the locusts in Africa, which 
was having a devastating effect on the crops and livelihood of African tribesmen. 
An effective account of international action against an international problem. 
The Bridge: Foreign Policy Association, 1944, 30 mins. 

South America, its geography and culture, people and problems. 

Out of the Ruins: National Film Board, 1946, 29 mins. 

Modern post-war Greece, a strategic land which has greatly suffered because 
of its geographical position. 

When Asia Speaks: National Film Board, 1944, 19 mins. 

A quick look at the one billion Asiatics—one half of mankind—who inhabit 
China, Malaya, Indonesia and India. 

Spotlight on the Balkans: National Film Board, 1945, 10 mins. 

A series of loosely related short sequences on the special characteristics and 
problems of the countries which make up the Balkan area. 

Our Northern Neighbors: National Film Board, 1944, 18 mins. 

This film, made during war time, may start controversy because of its friendly 
attitude toward Russia. It attempts to give a background of information to explain 
Russian suspicion and Soviet foreign policy (November 1946). 

Mexico Today: National Film Board, 1947, 10 mins. 
Mexico—its picturesque past, exciting present, and dramatic future. 


Food 


World of Plenty: British Information Service, 1943, 45 mins. 
A film about food, man’s first need—its production, uneven distribution and 
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waste in peace-time; the control made necessary by war and the need for world 
planning. 


he World is Rich: British Information Service, 1947, 43 mins. 
Sequel to World of Plenty. Vital need for long-range planning of food pro- 
duction. 
Food as It Might Be: One section of World of Plenty. 15 mins. 
Food: Secret of the Peace: National Film Board, 1945, 16 mins. 


Emphasizes the necessity for Canada of contributing to feed the hungry 
world, if we want to maintain our own economic and political well-being. (Feb. 
1947.) 

Common Concern: National Film Board, 1947, 18 mins. 


An outline of the objectives and accomplishments of the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization of the United Nations. (Feb. 1948.) 


International Organization 

The People’s Charter: National Film Board, 1947, 20 mins. 

A general film on the organization and administration of the U.N. (Dec. 

1947.) 

Charter of the United Nations: British Information Service, 1947, 10 mins. 
Structure and purposes of the U.N. 

Hungry Minds: National Film Board, 1947, 11 mins. 


A documentary but stirring report of the intellectual starvation in Europe 


today. Stresses urgently the need for such tools as UNEsco is supplying. (Mar. 
1948. ) 


[.L.O.: National Film Board, 1948, 11 mins. 


One outstanding example of international collaboration for the common 
good (Oct. 1948.) 


One World 
Our Shrinking World: Young America Films, 10 mins. 


A picture primarily for youthful audiences showing how modern develop- 


ments in transportation and communication have made all people neighbors. 
April 1948.) 


One World or None: Philip Ragan, 1947. 
An impressive presentation of the implications of atomic warfare. (April 
1948. ) 
Man One Family: British Information Service, 20 mins. 
A scientific refutation of the theory of racism. Of continuing value in promo- 
tion of racial tolerance. (April 1946.) 
Boundary Lines: International Film Foundation, 1947, 10 mins. 
There is no boundary behind which man is safe in today’s world. A striking 
film. (Jan. 1948.) 
Vaps We Live By: United Nations, 1948, 20 mins. 
The evolution of maps with the modern contribution of the aeroplane and 
radar. The physical unity of the world despite man-made barriers. 
Brotherhood of Man: United Productions, 1947, 10 mins. 


The scientific facts of the basic likeness of all peoples, presented with deft- 
ness and humour. (April 1948.) 
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Global Air Routes: 16 minutes. Na- Because it tries to cover more ground 
tional Film Board, 1944. than can be done adequately in one 
Really a screen editorial, this film reel, it is somewhat superficial, but is 

dramatizes one of the great revolution- Well worth showing nevertheless. 

ary aspects of our day: the role of air The story centres around George, an 

power in international affairs. The phe- @verage Canadian citizen, hurrying to 

nomenal development of air transport buy a newspaper, hot off the press. The 
during the war has now linked the most ews of the real world is too much for 
backward and inaccessible lands with George so he seeks escape in the comics. 

New York, Moscow and London. With Starvation and violence are reported 

this development came many new from all around the world, but George 

problems in regulating international ‘ays there’s nothing Canada can do 
civil aviation to prevent political ex- about it. She’s not big enough. The 
ploitation of the airplane. commentator proceeds to show the ex- 

The lively and effective photography ‘tent to which our resources—our indus- 
in this film arouses interest in a topic tries and food production—can benefit 
of significant importance. It provides Other countries. And conversely, how 
essential background for understanding We are dependent on other countries 
the organization of civil aviation and for various needs. We must then work 
the functioning of an international aero- f0r co-operation in order to survive. 
nautical authority. There is also the The film is given an unusual twist by 
additional interest focussed on the air Showing a world in which Canada has 
route linking the U.S.S.R. and Canada been suddenly destroyed. Some very 
acuamn the Pale interesting and amusing headlines ap- 
pear in the world press: “Canada Dis- 
appears—Alaska Isolated,” “World Day 
of Prayer Declared.” In this way the 

This is a film which may help to film points up Canada’s influence at 
show Canadians their responsibilities as U.N. in the peaceful settlement of in- 
world citizens. It has the advantage of _ ternational disputes, as well as for the 
being designed for the average adult, — relief of thousands who lack food and 
not the expert on international affairs. shelter. 


Eyes on Canada: 10 minutes. National 
Film Board, 1947. 





A CASE IN POINT Continued from Page 43) 
kindly tell them about our needs and ask them to get in touch with us.* 

We work together closely with the psychological department of the Labour 
Office in Bremen and are very much interested in things pertaining to vocational 
guidance. In our curriculum for the coming fall we offer a course in psychology 
and character study for those who have to deal with numbers of people in the line 
of their work, 7.¢., employers, foremen, etc. To further this we would be very grate- 
ful for any new material, ideas, books, tests, results of modern investigations, 
samples of new methods of work, etc. 

A tachistoscope is something which we would like very much to have as well 
as a regular correspondence with psychologists for a mutual exchange of experiences 
especially in the field of vocational guidance. 

We are very pleased to have established personal contact with you and should 
be only too glad to hear from you again. 

Sincerely yours 
ALBertT SCHULTZ, Manager. 
* Dr. Kidd will be glad to send details on request. 
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Thinking About 
Christmas ? 


What else can you give your friends for two dollars 
which will bring them pleasure and profit for eight months? 
FOOD FOR THOUGHT, a magazine for thoughtful peo- 
ple, contains articles of vital interest to every one who wants 
to be a better citizen of his community, country, and world. 


You'll enjoy it; you'll find it useful! 


Subscribe now for yourself and for your friends at 
Christmas. 
25c a copy Published October through May $2.00 a year 





FOOD FOR THOUGHT, 


340 Jarvis Street, 
Toronto 5, Ontario. 


Enclosed please find $ one year 
subscriptions to FOOD FOR THOUGHT at $2.00 each. 


Send as follows: 


Address 


Address 


Name 
Address 




















Give Your Friends 


{4 BETIER UNDERSTANDING OF 
THEIR WORLD 


YN iNpustry, in Politics, in Science, in Social Relation- 
| igreneg in the realm of Ideas, great and momentous 
things are taking place at home and abroad. It is important 
for us to know about these things—but to know why they 
happen and what they mean is more important still to 
thinking men and women. 


It is the function of SATURDAY NIGHT not only 
to present the news without bias and from a 
Canadian point of view but also to present it 
in perspective—reviewing what has happened 
where that is necessary, then analyzing events 
and their backgrounds for their real meaning 
ind future significance. 


That is why SATURDAY NIGHT is such an essential part of the reading program 
of alert, informed people in every community across Canada 


And that is why your friends will so readily approve your choice and 


appreciate your gift to them to the full, when you give SATURDAY NIGHT Gift 
Subscriptions. 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS OFFER 
4. or More GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS Only $2.50 Each 


3 SLBSCRIPTIONS $8.00 - 2 SUBSCRIPTIONS $6.50 
| SUBSCRIPTION $4.00 


* Add $1.00 to these rates for EACH Gift Subscription for any 
country outside Canada or the British Commonwealth, 


* You may include your own new or renewal subscription for 


1 year and it will count as 1 subscription in making up your 
order. 


You can do a good deal of your Christmas shopping in just a matter of 
minutes. Simply send us the names and addresses of your friends along with 
your remittance. We'll look after every detail for you and announce each of 
your gifts with a special Christmas card on which your name has been 
hand-written. Mail your order today to 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


73 Richmond Street West Toronto 1, Canada 





